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\ VW ANTED, for a Lady well educated and 
of Evangelical principles, a SITUATION as COM- 
PANION toa LADY. She has no objection to travel, having 
m on the Continent. She is a good amanuensis, and 
obliging, and has many acquirements that make her eligible to 
alady of refinement. Remuneration is not a primary object 
with her, but a home where she would be treated with consi- 

deration and kindness. 
Address for further particulars to ‘* M. B.,”’ Mr. 

High-street, Guildford, Surrey. 


O- MAS’ TERS of SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE FAMILIES.—A young gentleman, 
tomed to the routine of School business, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR CLASSICAL and MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTER, in a position where he will have time to 
ursue his own studies. He can have the highest testimonials, 


’rimer’s, 


and has only left his last situation on account of the principal | 


retiring from business. To prevent unnecessary trouble, it is 
stated that a liberal salary will be required. 
Address Rev. Dr. BurGess, Clifton Reynes, Newport Pag 


| EWISHAM. 


Lewisham-hill, 


gnell. 


Blackheath, founded and endowed b 

Rev. Abraham Colfe, A.D. 1652. Trustees: the Worshipful 
Company of Leathersellers. Head Master: Rev. George 1 
Lacy, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. For prospectus 
andterms for boarders and dé ay scholars, apply to He ad Master 


EMINARY for YOUNG LADIES . Owlet 
7 Ash, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland.—Miss ALEX ANDER 
(from London), successor to Mrs. Hayton and Miss Bradshaw, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies into her Establish- 


. PADWICK, Miln- 
Hert 
Kent, 


ON, 


ment. 

Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. N 
thorpe; the Rev. R. GoLpHAM, Vicarage, Newnham, 
J. PRIFSTLEY, Esq., Albion-terrace, Sydenham-park, 
S.E.; Miss PEpLEY, Green-bank, Se burgh J. PENNIN 
Esq., Wimbledon-park, Surrey, S.W. 

The Term will commence on W ednesds ay, 


HE COLLEGE SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
Head Master—Rev. H. G. HEAVEN, M.A., Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

In this school, which is conducted as a strictly Church of 
England one, Pupils are prepared for the universities, learned 
professions, military and civil services, and commercial pur- 
suits. 

The terms are as follows: School fees for tuition, 107. 10s 
per annum; books, stationery, and drawing materials, 3/. per 
annum. Boarders are received by the Head Master at a charge 
of 601. per annum in addition to the school fees, but including 
washing, mending, books, stationery and drawing materials 

All applications to be addressed to the “Rev. the Heap 
MASTER.” 

The School RE-OPENS after the Midsummer Vacation on 
Thursday, August 4. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—In this 
School there are two departments: one, in which pupils 
are efficiently prepared for the Universities, &c. The other, 
in which penmanship, book-keeping, land surveying, chemis- 
try, &c., are made prominent objects of study. There are no 
extras whate ver, all charges (including books, modern lan- 
guages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, drill, & € 
covered by a fixed quarterly payment. 
For particulars as to the King’s Scholarships, Exhibiti 
&c., apply to the Rev. Jon INGLE, M.A., Head Maste 
N.B.—The twenty-four King’s Scholars re« 
and deductions) Ten Guineas a year each. 
The next half-year begins on Tuesday, August 2 
proposes t to return to E ily on the eve ning of July 25th 
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raven 
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The Hon. Wm. C 
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Right Hon. Spence 
the Earl of Craven M.P. 
the Earlof Dun-| Sir Walter Minto Fare 
Bart., M.P. 
Sir on Duntze, 
Sir F. H. 
Sand- | Col. Clifford, 


the Earl of Nor- 


the Ear! of 
ich 

Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk 
The Viscount Pollington 
The Viscount Exmouth 
The Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 

The Lord Chelsea 

The Lord John Manners, M.P. | Walter Skirrow, | 

The above noblemen and gentlemen, educate 
nearly all of them contemporary with Mr. Charles Kean, 
formed themselves into a Committee for th 

their old schoolfellow to a banquet on 

retiring from the management of the Prince he 
of presenting him witha testimonial to mark thei 
his distinguished talent. The Committee further cx 
that the right of acknowledging Mr. Kean’s servi 
to the nation at large, are anxious that the public should unite 
with them in testifying their admiration for one wl 
long and so successfully laboured to provide for their intel llec- 
tual enjoyment, and who has done so much tow ards upholding 
the dignity and high character of the national stage. Sub- 
scriptions for the Kean Testimonial will be received by the 
following bankers: Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, London ; 
the Union Bank, Pall-mall; and Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and 
Co. The public are respe ctiully informed that the dinner will 
take place at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Wednesday the 
= of July, at 7 o’clock. The Earl of Carlisle in the chair 
Gentlemen wishing to be present on the occasion can obtain 
tickets, One Guinea each, at the places undermentioned, 
where subscriptions for the Kean Testimonial will also be 
received: Sams’s Royal library, 1, St. James’s-street ; Mit- 
chell’s Royal library. Old Bond-street; at Chappell’s, 50, 
New Bend-street; Cramer and Beale’s. 201, Regent-street ; 
and Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, ¢ Sheapside. 
munications for the Kean Testimonial to be addressed to the 
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Hon. Sec., Thomas Henry Taunton, Esq., at Mr. Sams’s, Royal | Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, 
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POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

& GALLERY, 24, Cornhill—Mr. MORBY begs to 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with | 
Framing Establishment ¢ Bishopsg ate -street Within) for 
the SALE of PICTURE and can off 
Specimens of— 
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Geo.Chambers Holland 
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Dukes E. 

ID. W. Deane aye I 

Danby Johnston _Kossite: 

The Manufactory of Frames, Lookin and’ orn 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bis] street Within 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall. 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH AR TISTS is 
OPEN DAILY from TEN to SIX. dmission 1s. Cata- 


logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 
(HE HEART OF THE ANDES. 
FREDERIC E. CHURCH (Painter of the Great 
Fall, Niagara” g EXHIBITED DAILY by Messrs 
DAY and SON, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. Ad 1, One Shilling 


rh r ’ . , ° 
INE ART GALLERY oaales 
1,000 Paintings by modern and old 
des Glaces Fran 
rivalled for design, brilli: uncy and quality 
frames of the newest « lesigr is. 
. THOMAS and Co., 386, 
and 39, 


state 


GUAR ANTEED 
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W aine' wright 

H. B W llis 
Robins E. Wi _— 
Wood, ¢ 
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By 
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Eaton-road, itzroy-square, 
Praed-street ington 


QOCcIETY of 

b COLOURS.—The 
BITION is NOW OPEN 

to the National Galler ry), from ni 


tance ls, Catalogue 6d. 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
The SUBSCRIPTION 
CLOSED on THURSDAY, 
The DRAWING for the 


in WATER- 


ANNU 


Vill shortly close. 


" AINTERS 
FIFTY-FIFTH 
at their Gallery 
close 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary 
mn — 
ART - UNION 
LISTS for this year will be 
21st July. 
PRIZES will take place at the 
Crystal Palace on the following THURSDAY —viz., the 28th 
July, commencing at Two o'clock, when the Rerort of the 
Council and a Statement of Accounts will be submitted to the 
Subscribers, who will have free admittance to the Palace and 
Grounds on that day, upon | nting their subscription 
receipts for the year. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to make t 
he Presentation Works immediately 


YOYAL PRINCESS’S 
© Last Weeks of Mr. CHartes KEAN AS MANAGER 
HENRY THE EIGHTH FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY 
On Monday and during the week (Wednesday excepted 
when the theatre will be closed) will be presented ‘DYING 
FOR LOVE,” after which “KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 
Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. Charles Kean; Queen Katherine, Mrs 
Charles Kean. To conclude with the Farce of “IF THE CAP 
FITS The pe rformances will commence at Seven o'clock 


TOTICE of DIVIDEND.—BANK 
DEPOSIT (Established A.D. 1844), No, 3, Pall-mal 
East, London, S.W.—The WARRANTS for the HAL F- - 
YEARLY INTEREST, at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
on Deposit Accounts, to the 30th June, are ready 
and payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4 
PETER MORRISON, Managir 
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diate answer to the inquiry may 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 
enabled to execute eve ry « 
vantageous terms, his office being 
choice assortment of a. YPES, 
HYPRAULIC and othe RESSES, 
ment in the print 
information for aut 


YAPER and ENV EL )PES, 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid tiv 
quires for 6d. ; super thick do., five q for 1s.; ¢ mime rcial 
do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d.; straw 
paper, 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, és. 6d. per ream; bl AC k 
bordered note, five quires for Is. ; « ( 
per gross. A really good steel pen, Is 
packet, containing upwards of fifty 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalo 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Copy address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufacturing 
and 192, Fleet-street, I 
Established twenty years 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
wee HAS COME BACK TO US, and let us be thankful for 


the boon. She is here; let us not look too inquisitively at her, 
lest we offend her. How long she will stay none can undertake to say. 
It may be that we have no faith in the thin crust that forms on the top 
of a lava stream. Perhaps also the bird that bears the olive branch is 
somewhat too dabbled with blood, and her beak and claws much too 
like the order Raptores, to pass for a genuine dove; never mind, we 
must take Peace as we can get her, and be thankful for her while she 
lasts. Itis some relief that the dreadful nightmare which has pre- 
yailed over the Arts of Peace, checking even the flow of intelligence 
and causing publishers to hold their hands, is past, if only for a season; 
and though our enjoyment of the respite may be marred by the reflec- 
tion that it is but temporary, let us enjoy it whilst we may. 

A petulant and pompous contemporary, who usually claims to have 
the first and last words upon literary questions, has thought fit to lec- 
ture Mr. Hamizron upon his recent letter on the Shaksperian emen- 
dations in the Collier folio. The tone he has thought fit to adopt 
is so ridiculously absurd, we cannot pass it by without notice. 
Nothing could be more unjust, if it were not that at the same 
time nothing could be more laughable, than the manner in which 
Mr. Hamuzton is schooled and scolded. He is ‘‘a gentleman, as we 
learn on inquiry at the Museum, filling a subordinate post in the MSS. 
department of that library ;” he ‘‘ must be a very young writer and a 
very young gentleman if he conceives that such a tone as he employs 
in his letter, such reckless insinuations of literary dishonesty and such 
monstrous charges of ‘ fabrication’ as he permits himself to indulge in, is 
either becoming in a public servant, dating his epistle from the British 
Museum, and to a certain extent committing the trustees and the 
public by his vagaries, or respectful to the noble lender of the folio.” 
Hoity, toity! here is a coil. Mr. Hamixton, in the first place, be it 
said, is a gentleman, whose general acquirements, and whose parti- 
cular knowledge of the subject with which he professes to deal, have 
procured for him the esteem of all who have the pleasure to know 
him. Not only in these qualities, but in all others which adorn a 
scholar and a gentleman, we believe 
rior to the writer who has had the bad taste to attempt to 
degrade him by sneering at him as “a_ public servant.” 
That he is a public servant, in that he receives public money 
for services rendered, is true; but so then is Mr. Panizzr, so his own 
immediate superior officer, Sir F. Mappen. There is nothing in Mr. 
Hamitton’s position that should impose upon him any undue humility 
that there is not in these respected gentlemen. As for the letter 
itself, nothing but an utter want of understanding or the most perverse 
letermination to misunderstand could wrest and distort a single sen- 
tence of it into an accusation, or an impertinence to any particular 
person. Mr. Corzrer has chosen to assume the cap, and has con- 
strued Mr. Hamriron’s letter as a direct accusation against himself. 
All that we can say is, that there is nothing in the letter itself to 
warrant such a conclusion. Mr, Hamirton, by the exercise of his 
own faculties and the application of his knowle love, discovers that a 
fraud had been committed, by whom it is not possible to say; and 
Mr. Cottier has chosen to assume that he is the person accused. 
Does not the old proverb hold good here? ‘ Qué s’exeuse, s’accuse.” 

A new expedition in search of the sources of the Nile—the tenth 
or eleventh of its kind since 1840—has just set out from France, under 
the guidance of a Venetian gentleman, Signor Mraxt. The plan by 
which this new explorer tries to succeed in his difficult undertaking 
is a comparatively novel one, and it may therefore not be uninteresting 
to give here a short notice of it. Signor Mranr has been settled 
for many years at Cairo, in Egypt, and, studying there the question 
of African travel in frequent communication with the natives, 
he came to the conclusion that to succeed in penetrating into the 
interior of the vast and unknown continent it would be necessary to 
work, not only upon upon the fears and the cupidity, but still 
more upon the powerful imagination, of the inhabitants. Having 
nipened his plans, Signor Mrant came to Paris in the course of last 
winter, sought and obtained an interview with the Emperor, and had 
at once and without delay his demands for assistance granted. After 
six months of preparation, he has now started with a good staff of 
general assistants, of artists, and scientific men. In his suite 
are MM. Dumas, Pesnoux, Rovusszr, and some other nota- 
bilities; and it was in the plan also to take M. Hovpry, 
the renowned prestidigitateur, or “wizard,” but this gentleman 
refused. In his stead there are diverse apparatuses 
throwing out flames, electric sparks, and similar o 
“astonishing the natives ;” as also a regular assortment of masks of 
the most hideous character. All the men constituting the exhibition 
can change themselves, if necessary, in a few minutes, into so many 
lions, panthers, crocodiles, and horned owls. The expedition will 
take for its head-quarters Kartoum, a place in Upper Egypt, where 
the Nile separates into two branches, called r spectively the White 
and the Blue Nile. The caravan from thence will traverse Nubia, the 
Sennaar, and Abyssinia, exploring all these countries as far as pos- 
sible, and trying, in particular, to find the famous tribe of Niams, 
who, according to a recent French traveller, have bond fide tails. 
Finally, should the source of the Nile not be discovered in this diree- 
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tion, Sig. Mrant intends turning to the West, and gaining the ocean» 
and with it an English or French vessel, at the coast of Zanzibar. 

A supplement to the London Gazette, published on Wednesday, 
contains the new statutes framed by the Cambridge University Com- 
missioners for the future government and regulation of Trinity and 
St. John’s Colleges. According to those statutes the foundation of 
Trinity is to consist of a Master, sixty Fellows at least, seventy-two 
Scholars at least, four Chaplains, a Librarian, three Professors, and 
twenty-four poor men, to be increased from time to time as provided. 
Subsequent statutes apply to the qualifications and duties of the 
Master and his removal, to the government of the college, religious 
worship, the duties of the bursar, preservation of the rights of 
existing Fellows, and the distribution of revenues. 

Some of our Cambridge readers will wonder who the twenty-four 
poor men on the foundation of the college are, for we find that they 
are supposed to have existed at least since the seventh year of Her 
Mavesty’s reign. Their existence will, we fancy, be new even to 
most of the present students at the Royal Foundation of Trinity 
Some very important changes have been made in the tenure of Fel- 
lowships at Trinity. Every Fellow who holds any professorship or 
public lectureship of the University (the clear annual value 
of which does not exceed 800/. per annum), or the office of 


public orator, librarian, or registrary, may, notwithstanding his 
marriage, retain his Fellowship so long as he continues to 
hold any such professorship or public lectureship, &c. Every 


Fellow who has served the University for a period of not less 
than ten years in the office of professor or public lecturer may, by a 
resolution of the Master and sixteen Fellows, be allowed, whether 
married or not, to retain his Fellowship after ceasing to hold such 
office. No married Fellow, however, can in any case reside in college 
nor be one of the eight seniors. Apparently, Fellows henceforth are 
not necessarily—as a condition of holding their Fellowships at Trinity 
College—obliged to take holy orders after a certain time from the 
date of their degrees. The rights of the present Master and all 
Fellows elected before the confirmation of these statutes are to be 
regulated by the previously existing statutes, unless the Master or 
any Fellows shall elect to be placed under the operation of the present 
statutes. The changes made in the statutes of St. John’s College are 
somewhat similar; and, on the whole, it appears to us undeniable that 
they are greatly for the advantage of the University, Doubtless, now 
that the two most important colleges in Cambridge have revised their 
statutes, others will not be slow to follow their example. 

Perhaps a good many of our readers are not aware that in England 
the privilege of printing the Bible is confined to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the firm of Eyre and Sporriswoope. 
Protection to the Bible (in the form of a monopoly) still exists where, 
we think, free trade would be far preferable. Of course, objectors 
urge that Bibles are now sufficiently cheap and correct ; and that if 
any person might, at his option, publish them, they would scarcely be 
cheaper, and probably much less correct. We can only say that our 
opinion is that they would be improved in each of these points, more 
especially in the matter of cheapness. That Bibles are now very cor- 
rectly printed in general we willingly admit ; and this even though 
in one old edition the word “not” was omitted in the Seventh Com- 
mandment—an error for which the unfortunate printer atoned bit- 
terly—and though another transformed “ the parable of the vineyard” 
into ‘the parable of the vinegar.” We maintain that Bibles might, 
if free trade in them were allowed, be printed on better paper and in 
larger type for the same price at which any of the minutely-small- 
typed, eye-torturing editions are now sold. In Ireland and Scotland 
no monopoly exists. In the former country Lord Chancellor Cxrare, 
we believe, swept away, by a declaration from the woolsack, the sup- 
posed rights of the patentee in the monopoly of Bibles. We 
conclude that some compensation would necessarily have to be 
made to the two Universities and the Quren’s Printers; and we 
think that this might easily be done in the former case by giving 
up some portion of the matriculation fees paid by students t 
Government for the use of the Universities; and doubtless some 
arrangement could as easily be made with Messrs. Eyre and Sporris- 
WOODE, whose profits have been wofully diminished since the non- 
renewal of the Scotch patent in 1837. We have made these observa- 
tions & propos of Mr. Barnes, M.P., having on Monday last, in the 
House of Commons, asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it was the intention of the Government, on the 
approaching expiration of the patent of the QuEEn’s Printer for 
England and Wales, 2Ist January 1860, to propose the renewal of 
that patent so far as it related to the printing of Bibles and Testa- 
n The Home Secretary, without giving a decided answer, said 
that ample opportunity woul 1 be afforded to any member to bring the 
subject to the House of Commons before the patent 
was renewed. 
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fill Apollo and the Muses with awe rather than with delight; and 
from these they must perforce select one for the prize which is on 
an average several degrees in merit below the compositions of Mr. 
Nanum Tate. It is recorded that once—and once only—did the 
wreath fall upon a worthy head. Atrrep Tennyson once won a 
prize for an English poem at Cambridge; though tradition does 
mysteriously whisper that the fortunate award, whereby the prize was 
given to a true poet, was due to a mistake and a mystification among 
the examiners. And yet, perhaps, even this can hardly be quoted as 
° ad + r 
an exception to the rule; for we have yet to learn that Mr, Tenxny- 
son is now particularly proud of his achievement, and we certainly 
have never yet met with a poem upon Timbuctoo in any of the 
collected editions of the Laureate’s works. An ingenious friend of 
ours has suggested as a plausible reason for the continuance of the 
prize-poem that it has the effect of dissuading all the competi- 
tors from ever attempting to write a verse again. If this be so, 
something is certainly gained. 

We have been led into these observations by the perusal of the 
curious composition of Mr. Antnoxy S. Oepen, the writer of the 
“‘Newdigate Prize Poem” for this year, the subject of which was 
“Lucknow.” Two verses of this will serve for a specimen : 

Sad, as when nations weep their great ones gone 
Sweet when they tell their gallant actions done, 

For noble Lawrence dies; whose cheering eye 

Has been the star of that sad company, : 

Whose lion courage and whose wisdom tried, 

To failing hearts his own stout hope supplied. 

Oh, greedy Death! oh cruel bursting shell! 

Then fell their tower of strength when Lawrence fell 
Oh, sad that he must leave his load of care 

For those e’en now o’erladen souls to bear: 

Still heavier that his warning voice is mute, 

Ever in danger loud and resolute! 

Yes! he must go; but now before he dies, 

While racked by that last agony he lies, 

Elijah-like he lets his mantle fall 

In words of hope, and peace and love to all. 

But he whose hand was foremost to their aid, 

And now has slackened from the battle blade; 
Whose ears are closed upon the cannon’s roar, 
Whose Captain’s voice will rule the fight no more— 7 
Where have they made his grave, ‘‘ the hero we deplore 
There, in the land where those high deeds were done, 
He sleeps in peace beneath the Indian sun ; 

No guarded state or regal canopies. 

Though round his grave the jungle grass has grown— 
His lonely grave, by one rude letter known— 

Yet shall no heart forget our Havelock’s name ; 

All ears have heard, all tongues can tell his fame 

For his no life that long inactive slept, 

Then suddenly into a brightness leapt ; 

But he was one, brave heart, who ever knew 

The ‘‘ work of life,’ and knowing it could do, 

And doing clomb with toil the steep ascent, 

And built him day by day a lasting monument. 


We are informed that when these and some similar lines were re- 
cited, the audience, especially the lady part, applauded vehemently. 





Well, all that we can say is, that there is no accounting for taste ; but 
if the authorities of the University of Oxford expect to do those in 
statu pupillari any good by inciting them to the composition of such 
balderdash, we believe that they will find themselves very much 
mistaken. 

We perceive from some controversy which is proceeding in certain 
American literary papers that some doubt has arisen as to the value 
of Dr. Wessrer’s English, or more properly Anglo-American, dic- 
tionary. We have not yet seen the new dictionary by Dr. J. E. 
Worcester, and cannot therefore speak absolutely as to its merits, 
What we do know, however, is satisfactory. Dr. Worcester eschews 
the perverse blunders into which Dr. Wexster obstinately fell, and as 
obstinately persisted in; and it will be something to know that a 
lexicographer has risen up in America learned enough to know that 
“ theatre” ought not to be spelt ‘‘theater,” nor “traveller” with one |, 
These solecisms, together with the purism which is affected in this 
country of spelling words ending in ‘vice ” with “ vise,” are, 
however, all but universal in the United States. Apart from the 
philological considerations involved in this, the advantages of a uniform 
mode of orthography are too obvious to need explanation, and so long 
as the citizens of the States choose to preserve the mother tongue, it is 
but reasonable to expect them to adhere to the custom and practice of 
the mother country. We have not, like the French, an Academy, or 
indeed any other tribunal, for the absolute settlement of such ques- 
tions; and perhaps it is a pity that we have not. Meantime, however, 
those who use the language should be content to follow the custom, 
rather than wander out of the way for the gratification of their own 
whims and individual fancies. 

The third number of Once a Week is before the public, and this 
new publication, started by Messrs. Brappury and Evans in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Dickens and his All the Year Round, has had a fair trial. 
And what is the verdict ? With the majority of readers, we fancy. 
“A failure.” So certainly think we. Three numbers, and, in spite of 
the great names paraded in connection with the work, nothing that 
indicates the presence of anything higher than fourth-rate talent. 
The opening address, which was knowingly said by a contemporary to 
be equally worthy of the learning and wit of its writer, illustrated the 
first by a false quantity in adsdmus and the latter by the absence of a 
joke. The current number has a poem by Atrrep Tennyson, of 
which perhaps the less said the better for the fame of the poet. No 
excuse, not even the payment of a hundred guineas, can excuse the 
Laureate for such a mode of trifling with his reputation. The pub- 
lishers need hardly have protected the poem by a note at the foot of 
the page, for it is not likely that any one would wish to rob them 
of it. Tobe brief, the great mistake in Once a Week lies in the 
attempt to make a thing succeed by good names rather than good 
works. The names are admirable. Can we say as much for the 
writing ? 
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THE LAUREATE’S NEW POEM. 

Idylls of the King. By Aurrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 

London : Edward Moxon andCo, pp. 261. 
( F ALL THE SUBJECTS chosen by Mr. ‘Tennyson for the 

JF exercise of his muse, that which evidently comes nearest to his 
own beau idéal, and certainly that which he has treated in his best and 
happiest moods, is the Court of Arthur and the adventures of that 
band of knights who composed his Round Table. It is not for the 
first time that the readers of Mr. Tennyson are now made acquainted 
with the “ blameless king ”—flos regum Arthurus ; Queen Guinevere ; 
Sir Launcelot, the peerless ; Sir Bedivere, and the spotless Galahad. 
Often and often has he touched upon that golden, faéry age of Eng- 
lish history, and always, whether he sung the piteous fate of the Lady 
of Shalott who died for the love of Lancelot, or Sir Galahad seeking 
the Holy Grail, or that grandly solemn narrative of death ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,” it has been to achieve one of those masterpieces which 
render him easily the first poet of this generation. It has been 
well known, among those who have singled out the last great fragment 
above alluded to as the greatest of his efforts, that it was but a speci- 
men of a great epic to come, and that, if the poet lived to carry out 
his intention, we might one day see a mighty and a matchless work, 
telling the whole tale of the great Silurian prince and his knights, 
from his first essay after the high dignity of the Pendragonship down 
to that fatal battle fought with his traitorous nephew Modred, at 
Camlan in Cornwall—that fight “‘ by the wintry sea,” wherein 

All King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 


Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord, 
King Arthur. 


This expectation, however, is destined to a still further postpone- 
ment, for the volume now before us contains only four fragments of the 
great Arthur Epic; longer and more complicated works than 
‘** Morte d’Arthur ” it is true, yet fragments indubitably. 

Perhaps the course likely to give most satisfaction to the reader 
will be to take these four Idylls separately, and give a slight descrip- 








tion of the plot of each, introducing such passages as appear tc 
us most admirable. 

The first is called “ Enid,” a maiden who is married to Sir Geraint. 
one of Arthur’s most celebrated knights. Conceiving that Guinevere 
had been insulted by a stranger knight, Geraint rides after him, 
vowing to fight him and have his name. In his quest he falls in with 
Earl Yniol and his beauteous daughter Enid, whom the knight loves 
at first sight. Inquiry leads him to the fact that the object of his 
pursuit is nephew to Yniol, a cruel, proud and treacherous knight, 
who has traitorously deprived his uncle of his earldom and his lands, 
and has forced him and the fair Enid to live in poverty. Geraint 
has now another object in fighting this fellow, whom he overcomes and 
forces to restore the earldom and the lands, and to make fit submission 
to royal Guinevere. His marriage with the maid follows; and 
now Geraint gives himself up to silken dalliance and uxoriousness 
until— 

At last, it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat thro’ the blindless casement of the room, 
And heated the strong warrior in his dreams ; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And Enid woke and sat beside the couch, 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 
Was ever man so grandly made as he ? 
Then, like a shadow, past the people’s talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteously she said : 
**Q noble breast and all-puissant arms, 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone ? 


” 


Continuing this piteous wail, Enid accuses herself of being “no tru 
wife,” whereupon Geraint, waking up suddenly, and catching only the 
last words, is filled with a passion of jealousy, and, ordering out his 
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charger and his arms, commands her to tire herself in her meanest 
dress and ride forth betore him, but to speak no word to him. In 
this guise they ride forth; but Enid, overhearing the designs of 
robbers upon her lord, is unable to obey his behest, for pure affec- 
tion to him. She warns him of his danger, for which he, though 
he is saved and slays his foes, is very wroth. During the first 
day, the lance of Geraint is so successful that before nightfall Enid 
has six horses, with suits of armour, to drive before her. Next day, he 
is equally victorious, but being at last wounded in an encounter he 
falls into the hands of Earl Doorm, a robber and a traitor, in whose 
castle he lies for dead. But Doorm, presuming upon his opportunities, 
offers an insult to Enid, whereupon her lord, waking up suddenly 
and being once more fully persuaded of her fidelity, strikes the 
brute’s head off; and lo! opportunely at the moment, and when they 

seem surely lost through the anger of the bandit’s followers, comes 

Arthur and all the Round Table to bri ing him off victoriously. 

The great beauty of this tale, ‘‘ Enid,” lies in the grace and simpli- 
city of its narration, Some of the pictures, such as that when 
Geraint first breaks bread in the ruined castle of Enid’s father, the 
joust with Edyrn, and the decapitation of Earl Doorm, are perfect. 
Perhaps, however, the gem of the poem is a little song, which Enid 
sings to charm the guest in her father’s halls: 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud , 


Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands: 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 
Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 
The morals to be drawn from Enid are various; but they principally 
consist of a warning against effeminacy in love, and above all against 
jealousy. The character of Enid is perhaps one of the sweetest pieces 
of feminine portraiture ever limned by Mr. Tennyson. 

“ Vivien ” is the story of a ‘‘lissome,” wily maid of the Court of 
Guinevere, who, failing to captivate the heart of the ‘ Spotless 
King ”—at whic h mark she aimed indeed—at tempts to subjugate no 
less a person than the great sage Merlin himself. The aim is high, 
but the art is exquisite. Merlin has a charm, which 





With woven paces and with waving arms 


will imprison whomsoever the charmer will in a hollow tower, so 
that he become 
Lost to life and use and name and fame. 

Though Merlin perfectly understands her, the depths of her wiles 
and the hollowness of her heart, she prevails nevertheless; but 
whether by the ceaseless importunity of her questionings, or that the 
old sage is really touched which carnal love for the ‘ lissome” maid, 
is left in doubt by the poet. So some scandal is suggested against 
even Merlin, who is punished, however, incontinently ; for no sooner 
has he divulged the charm than the cunning syren turns it 
himself ; 


acamet 
against 


And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lést to life and use and name and fame. 


This poem is chiefly remarkable for the consummate art with which 
the coaxing se sductions of Vivien are portray ed. Never was winsome, 
feminine de vilry so finely and artistically touched upon; never so 
realised the saw of Ingoldsby that 


A laughing woman with two blue eyes 
Is the wickedest devil of all. 
See this scene : 

There lay she all her length and kiss’d his feet, 
As if in deepest reverence and in love. 

A twist of gold was round her hair; a robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her lissome limbs, 
In colour like the satin-shining palm 

On sallows in the windy gleams of March 
And while she kiss’d them, erying, ‘* Trample me, 
Dear feet, that I have follow’d thro’ the world 
And I will pay you worship ; tread me down 
And I will kiss you for it ;’’ he was mute 
So dark a forethought roll’d about his brain, 
As on a dull day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hal! 
In silence : wherefore, when she lifted up 

A face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 

**O Merlin, do you love me ?”’ and again, 

‘*O Merlin, do you love me ?”’ and once more, 
** Great Master, do you love me?”’ he was mut 
And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat 
3ehind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 
Clung like a snake; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pear! to part 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes: then he spoke— 


How delicate, and yet how wickedly 
exquisite song, sung by Vivien and learnt of Sir Lancelot. 


5 


suggestive. Or take this 


In love, if love be love, if love be ours 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music muti 
And ever widening slowly silence all 








The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


It is not worth the keeping: let it go: 
But shall it ? answer, darling, answer, no, 
And trust me not at all or all in all 


Nor is Merlin’s glorious description of a deer hunt—a chase after 
‘the hart with golden horns "—less deserving of quotation : 


Far other was the song that once I heard 
By this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit 
For here we met, some ten or twelve of us, 
I'o chase a creature that was current then 
In these wild woods, the hart with golden horns 
It was the time when first the question rose 
About the founding of a Table Round, 

That was to be, for love of God and men 

And noble deeds, the flower of all the world. 

And each incited each to noble deeds. 

And while we waited, one, the youngest of us, 

We could not keep him silent, out he flash’d, 
And into such a song, such fire for fame, 

Such trumpet-blowings in it, coming down 

To such a stern and iron-clashing close, 

That when he stopt we long’d to hurl together, 

And should have done it; but the beauteous beast 

Scared by the noise upstarted at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow slipt away 

Thro’ the dim land; and all day long we rode 

Thro’ the dim land against a rushing wind, 

rhat glorious roundel echoing in our ears, 

And chased the flashes of his golden horns 

Until they vanish’d by the fairy well 

Phat laughs at iron—as our warriors did— 

Ww here children cast their pins and nails, and cry, 

* Laugh, little well,’’ but touch it with a sword, 
It buzzes wildly round the point ; and there 
We lost him: such a noble song was that 

The way in which Vivien succeeded in the charm out of 
Merlin is grandly told : 
Searce had she ceased, when out of heaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 

The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 

rhe tree that shone white-listed thro’ the gloom 

But Vivie nD, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 

And dazzled by the livid-flickering fork, 

And deafen’d with the atamme ring cracks and claps 

rhat follow’d, flying back and erying out, 

**O Merlin, tho’ you do not love me, save, 

Yet save me clung to him and hugg’d him close 
And cali’d him dear protector in her tright, 

Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright, 

But wrought upon his mood and hugg’d him cle 
The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 

Took gayer colours, like an opal warm’d 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales: 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 

Of petulancy ; she call’d him lord and liege 

Her seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 
Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 

Of her whole life; and ever overhead 

Bellow’d the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 

Above them; and in change of glare and gloom 
Her eyes and neck glittering went and came ; 
rill now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 

Moaning and calling out of other lands, 

Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 

To peace ; and what should not have been had been, 

For Merlin, overta!k’d and overworn, 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept 


** Elaine,” the third Idyll, is an amplification of 
Shalott,” which, for this purpose, is slightly altered. 


coaxing 


‘The Lady of 
Sir Launcelot 


goes to joust for the big diamond, taken from the crown which 
Arthur found 

Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse 
Partly because he heard that men said that his opponents were 
frightened at his name rather than overborne by his strength, and 


yartly to please Queen Guinevere, Lancelot of the Lake resolved to 
I } “ 


enter the lists unknown, and to that end he took a journey to 
Astolat and returned with one of the sons of the lord of that castle, of 
whom he borrowed a shield, and so obtained his wish; for he was not 
known until his prowess proclaimed him Lancelot. Brief, however, 
as was his stay at Astolat, it was all too long for one poor heart : 
he lily maid Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 

Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

rhe great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

tiad marr’d his face, and mark'd it ere his time. 

Another sinning on such heights with one, 

rhe tlower of all the west and all the world, 

Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 

And drove him into wastes and solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul 
Marr’'d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest 
hat ever among ladies ate in hall 
And noblest, l 


man, 





when she lifted up her eyes 
However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient swordceut on the cheek 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom 
The story is soon told. Lancelot wins the 
vere, and Elaine dies of unrequited ijove. ‘TI 
is brought to Camelot in a barge, 1 
father, is incomparably finer than even 
* Lady of Shalott :” 
rhen while Sir Lancelot leant, in half disgust 
At love, life, all things, on the window ledge, 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly past the barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 
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But the wild Queen, who saw not, burst away 
To weep and wail in secret; and the barge, 
On to the palace doorway sliding, paused. 
There two stood arm’d, and kept the door ; to whom, 
All up the marble stair, tier over tier, 
Were added mouths that gaped, and eyes that ask’d 
** What is it ?’’ but that oarsman’s haggard face, 
As hard and still as is the face that men 
Shape to their fancy’s eye from broken rocks 
On some cliff-side, appall’d them, and they said, 
** He is enchanted, cannot speak—and she, 
Look how she sleeps—the Fairy Queen, so fair! 
Yea, but how pale! what are they? flesh and blood ? 
Or come to take the King to fairy land ? 
For some do hold our Arthur cannot die, 
3ut that he passes into fairy land.” 


While thus they babbled of the King, the King 
Came girt with knights: then turn’d the tongueless man 
From the half-face to the full eye, and rose 
And pointed to the damsel, and the doors. 

So Arthur bad the meek Sir Percivale 

And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid ; 

And reverently they bore her into hall. 

Then came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her, 

And last the Queen herself, and pitied her : 

But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 

Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it ; this was all. 


** Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
I, sometime call’d the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you, and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my death 
And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul thou, too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless.” 

Thus he read, 

And ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read 
To hers which lay so silent, and at times, 
So touch’d were they, half-thinking that her lips 
Who had devised the letter, moved again. 


Elaine’s little song of “‘ Love and Death” has also something in it 
nexpressibly sweet : 
Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
O love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 

Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me; 
Call, and I follow, I follow! let me die. 


The fourth and last of the Idylls is the shortest, and, in our opinion, 
the most remote from excellence. The subject is less inviting than 
the others, being the shame and repentance of Guinevere, ‘+ Guine- 
vere” is the Idyll called, and it represents her ‘in the holy house at 
Almesbury,” making moan of her guilt to a novice who knows her 
not. The little maid bids her be comforted ; for what, says she, is 
their grief to that of the gracious King, cursed with a sinful wife ? 
Here too, however, is some glorious poetry; for example, that 
splendid parting scene between the King and Guinevere. Of this we 
can but quote some extracts as most worthy note. This passage 
is very fine, in which “the stainless, selfless” King denounces those 
who, for one motive or another, condone adultery : 


Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house : 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 

Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She like a new disease, unknown to men, 

Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 

The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 

Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns’ 
setter the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

rhe mockery of my people, and their bane. 


And yet he parts not from her without some words of tenderness 
and forgiveness : 


And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

0 golden hair, with which I used to play 

Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s 
I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 

**T loathe thee:’’ yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For [ was ever virgin save for thee, 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 

We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
T am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. 








And so he went forth to fight “‘ that great battle in the west ” where 
he died, and Guinevere was not of those ‘ four queens with crowns 
of gold” who bore him in the barge to ‘‘ the island valley of Avilion.” 

A long task would it be if we were to quote all the passages in 
this remarkable volume which challenge our admiration ; we might as 
well quote the entire poem. We must frankly confess, however, that 
we do not think there is any one passage in the Idylls at all equal 
to that magnificent fragment, the ‘* Morte d’Arthur,” we sincerely 
believe that, taking them altogether, they are by far the noblest poems 
that Mr. Tennyson has produced. Although it is well known that 
they are the results of long and careful labour, there is nothin 
laboured, nothing difficult in them throughout. The work of the 
perfect workman stands confessed, but the mark of his tool is nowhere 
to be seen. ‘The common complaint among shallow and unapprecia- 
ting readers of Mr. Tennyson has no foundation here. No one can 
charge him with hiding his thoughts in a maze of words, nor of using 
words and phrases difficult to be understood. In his earlier efforts, 
Mr. ‘Tennyson did, perhaps, yield to a young man’s vanity, and make 
use of words which ill-natured persons might be inclined to call 
pedantic. Some amount of research was needed before the reader 
could understand what he meant by ‘‘gleams” of curlews, and 
many other instances of an apparent pedantry might be quoted. But 
in the “ Idylls of the King” there is nothing of this; the verse flows 
on in a calm majestic stream, through flowery meadow and enamelled 
marge ; reflecting the noble forms of knights and the graceful ones of 
beauties ; by champaign and by city; telling of deeds of love and 
arms, and picturing in all its nobility, all its splendour, that fine form 
of chivalry which Arthur is said to have realised in his own person and 
those of his knights. And it is in the reality with which Mr. Tenny- 
son has identified himself with that noble chivalry that perhaps the 
greatest charm of his poem is to be found. That grand and graceful 
blending of strength and beauty, of warlike valour with the virtues of 
good-breeding, which was the salvation and the savour of the middle 
ages, and which we generalise under the name of Chivalry, is tho- 
roughly felt and understood by Mr. Tennyson. There is not a speck of 
dirt upon the shields of his heroes, not a blot upon their escocheons ; 
even the sin of Lancelot derives a certain dignity from the great 
remorse which stirs his manly and heroic heart to its inmost depths. 
And what shall we say of Arthur, the pure, the brave, and the 
gentle? Him of whom Merlin speaks : 

O true and tender! O my liege and king! 

O selfless man and stainless gentleman, 

Who wouldst against thine own eye-witness fain 

Have all men true and lea), all women pure. 
But in the battle far otherwise, as witness Lancelot: 


And on the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 
And all his legions crying Christ and him, 
And break them; and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slain, from spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, 
And seeing me, with a great voice he cried 
‘They are broken, they are broken” for the King, 
However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts— 
For if his own knight cast him down, he laughs 
Saying, his knights are better men than he— 
Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him: I never saw his like: there lives 
No greater leader. ‘ 

But we could dwell upon and quote this poem—which all our 
readers will read in its entirety—until the whole number were filled. 
Here, however, must we stop for the present. Another time we may 
see occasion to return to it, and offer such more detailed criticism as 
reperusal and reconsideration may invite us to do. But it appeared 
to us that this was a matter that admitted of no delay, and that we 
should be failing in our duty to our readers if we hesitated in giving 
them as soon as possible an opinion of this—certainly the Laureate’: 
magnum opus, 


Tobacco : its History and Associations. By F, W. Farnuorr, F.S.A., 
&c. Chapman and Hall. pp. 332. 

ie IS CURIOUS that the history of tobacco should be written, 

and, as we hope to convince our readers, well written, by a gen- 
tleman who is himself no smoker. The author has, however, many 
qualifications for duly fulfilling his task ; and the result of his labours 
is a truly admirable book, the correct and accurate archeological 
learning of which has not the faintest tinge of dulness or pedantry. 
Of course this is not the first time that tobacco has been celebrated 
both in prose and verse; but, until the appearance of the volume 
before us, no writer, either ancient or modern, has produced any- 
thing worth reading a second time; indeed, all the modern books 
bearing on the subject which we have seen are mere catchpenny 
creatures of an hour, a sort of crambe repetita from Joe Miller, King 
James’s ‘‘Counterblast,” and some dull medical treatise, which 
latter the writer employs pro or con tobacco, as his sympathies 
lead him. Whatever other arguments anti-tobaccoites use, they can- 
not any longer, with a due regard to truth, talk of the * poisonous 
weed,” and enlarge upon the close kinsmanship of the tobacco-plant and 
the deadly nightshade. A virulent poison, nicotine, may doubtless be 
extracted from tobacco ; but so may an equally deadly poison (sola- 
nine) from the potato fruit and leaves. In fact, there seems no limit 
to the triumphs of that chemistry which can make a nutritious 
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quartern loaf out of a deal board, and which can as easily find 


yoisons: in plants and substances apparently the most innocuous 
ag it can. extract healing medicines from others which to the vulgar 
imagination are pregnant only with death and destruction. Facts, 
as.even that hasty-tempered female Mrs. Gamp allowed, are stubborn 
things; and we will undertake to show from Mr. Fairholt’s statistics 
that tobacco-smokers are essentially long-lived, quite as easily as the 
most. ardent admirer of “The Counterblast ” can prove the exact 
converse. Let, then, any of our youthful male readers, who have 
great-aunts or grandmothers who knew some old lady that once knew 
4 smoker who died of too much tobacco, take heart of grace, and call 
to their assistance the names of such octogenarian smokers as Hobbes, 
Newton, Parr, &c. At the same time, we do not advocate the neces- 
sity of smoking, and hold that, if the use of tobacco be good, its non- 
use or disuse is still better. What can we say to the young ladies, 
for, after all, they are the persons whose objections will have most 
weight with the fraternity of bachelor smokers? Shall we ungallantly 
hold with Mr. Thackeray that the cigar is a rival to the ladies, and 
even their conqueror? And shall we exhort them to bear with 
“Vanity Fair” does not despair of seeing, when bishops shall loll 
out of the Atheneum with cheroots in their mouths or even pipes 
stuck in their shovel hats? Or shall we still more ungallantly hold 
with Sir Edward Bulwer, that tobacco is a softer consolation than 
woman? “For woman,” continues the misogynist, ‘* teases as well 
as consoles. Woman makes half the sorrows which she boasts the 
privilege to soothe.” 

Mr. Fairholt shows that Sir Walter Raleigh was not the first 
introducer of the fragrant weed among Englishmen, but rather 
Mr. Ralph Lane, who was sent out by Raleigh as governor of Vir- 
gina. Other persons have also been named as entitled to this honour. 
The author gives us a very curious illustration of a gentleman drinking 
tobacco ; for thus what we call smoking was originally termed, owing, 
no doubt, as we are told, tothe custom of inhaling the tobacco and 
allowing it to escape through the nose. Mr. Fairholt gives an apt 
quotation from the comedy of ‘The Triumphant Widow,” which 
shows that the fashion was probably borrowed from the Indians, 

It was not until about ten years after its first introduction into 
England that satirists began to complain of the habit. At that time, 
we learn from the volume before us, to take tobacco “with a 
grace” was almost the necessary qualification of a gentleman; and 
professors of the art of smoking were to be found who issued stilted 
announcements as to the skilful manner in which they taught ‘‘the rare 
corallary and practice of the Cuban ebolition, Euripus, and Whiffe,” 
and other jargonistic terms which needy tricksters invented to make 
their art valuable in the eyes of such young donkeys as they could 
entrap for pupils. Ladies, too—and not always of the free-and-easy 
kind—were smokers; and we learn from Prynne that in his time 
women at the theatre were sometimes “ offered the tobacco-pipe ” as 
arefreshment instead of apples, which, we suppose, supplied the plac 
of the stale cakes and flat ginger-beer commonly vended in our modern 
theatres. We have the following quotation which shows that ladies 
of gentle degree could not always resist the fascinations of tobacco : 

Miss Pardoe, in her “ History of the Court of Louis XIV.,” has shown that 
the daugbters of the Grande Monarque did not disdain to do the same, although 
he had a great dislike to tobacco. When the ladies beeame wearied by the 
“gravity and etiquette of the court circle, they were accustomed to celebrate a 
species of orgie in their own apartments, after supper; and on one occasion, 
when the Dauphin had at a late hour quitted the card-table, and, hearing a noise 
in their quarter of the palace, entered to ascertain its cause, he found them 
engaged in smoking, and discovered that they had borrowed their pipes from 
the officers of the Swiss guard!” 

Smoking appears to have been originally a very expensive habit, 
and this circumstance, combined with the popularity of the fragrant 
weed, quickly led to adulterations ; and, unfortunately, ‘ righteous 
and legitimate tobacco” was soon made, if not unrighteous, at least 
decidedly illegitimate, by a host of nasty ingredients which the fertile 
brain of dishonest chapmen discovered as capable of being mixed with 
tobacco, and yet not easily discovered by any except dainty smokers 
Dire too was the crusade set on foot against tobacco smoking in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. King James, “who held in 
abhorrence tobacco and witches,” raised the duty on tobacco from 
twopence per pound to six shillings and tenpence, and possibly had 
the will though not the power to burn tobacco-smokers as well as 
witches, That 

Sublime tobacco which, from east to west, 

Cheers the Tar’s labour and the Turkman’s rest, 
was even tabooed in Turkey, and we here of an unfortunate Turk, 
who in 1610 was conducted though thestreets of Constantinople mounted 
cackwards upon an ass, with a tobacco-pipe driven through the cartilage 
of his nose, for the crime of smoking. In Russia it was punished with 
amputation of the nose; and in the Swiss Canton of Berne it ranked 
m the table of offences next to adultery. Urban VIII. and Innocent 
XIE. fulminated decrees of excommunication against all who took 
snuff or tobacco in St. Peter’s and other churches. 

Tantzne animis regalibus irz? 

we may well ask, when Kings and Pontiffs united in persecuting a 
harmless custom, which of course increased and throve under the per- 
‘ecution which was aimed at its suppression. We wish we couid put 
before our readers the engraving of the tobacconist’s shop, temp. 
James 1., which we have in Mr. Fairholt’s volume. He says: 





—— those evil days to non-smokers which the author of 





An exceedingly well executed frontispiece by Marshall, representing a tobaec- 
conist’s shop, faces the title, which we here engrave. The shop is open to tt 
street, in accordance with ancient usage, and has a pent-house of boards, from 
which hangs a double hoop used to hold pipes; “ strong water,” glasses, ar 
measures, are behind, on shelves; the counter is covered with a‘ ling 
cloth,” upon which pipes are laid; upon it stands a carved fi f a negr 
smoking, showing the antiquity of using such I s 
nist’s shop. A curtain drawn aside l 
smokers are indulging at a table formed of a boar 
In the original they are named Captain Whitfe, 
Snoffe. From the mouth of the first a label iss 
albus erat ;” from that of the second, ** Quuaz 
third, ‘* Anglus in Athiopium.” From eac 
these words on the st in vise 
‘Mea messis in herba est.” The book, the title-page te 
three lectures: 1. The Birth of Tobacco; 2. Pluto’s bl 
3. Time's complaint against Tobacco. The epigram “ 
title-page shows the unfavourable view its author took of 
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imagine that terra ought to be terre. Heylin, in hi g 
1652, speaks of ‘* Morat Bassa amoung the Turl ianded 

pipe to be thrust thorow the nose of a Turk whom he found taking 
tobacco, and so to be carried in derision all about Constantinople 
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Heylin, who appears to have escaped Mr. Fairholt’s notice, 

tobacco “*the henbane of Peru.” He is rather severe upen “ the im- 

moderate vain and phantastical abuse of this stinking 

admits that it may be useful 
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The clergy occasionally indulged in “a quiet pipe.” Archbishop Harsnet 





in his ordinances for the regulation of his schools at Chigwell! in Essex, 


that the Latin schoolmaster be “ of a sound rel 
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of a grave behaviour, of a sober and honest conv ion, n¢ 

of ale-houses,” and, as a climax, “no puffer of tobacco!” J 
1680, says, ‘*‘ Within these thirty-five years it was considered 
divine to take tobacco ;” but Lilly, the astrologer, in his “* Men 
year 1633, tells a different tale. ” He says: ‘In this year al 


parson or vicar of ‘Thornton in Buckinghamshire, was living, « 


but absolutely the most polite person for nativitiesin that age, strictly adhering 





to Ptolemy, which he wel! understood ; he had a hand in composing Sir Christe- 
pher Heydon’s defence of judicial astrology, being that time his chaplain; 
Was so given over to tobacco and drink, that whe had no tobacco h 
cut the be]l-ropes and smoke them.” 

Under Dutch William smoking »ecame almost universal. This 


would anger the ghost of Heylin, wh m we have mentioned abov @, as 
he informs us that our countrymen 
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vice” of smoking from tl Dutch. About this time ma 

clergy, from musical Dean Aldrich of Christ Church downwards 
smoked and took snuff’; and, during Anne’s reign, the custom of 
smoking appears to have attained its greatest height in England, 
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accordin* to the author of the ‘' Paper of ‘co.”’ We came the other 
day across an amusing extract from the diary of the Rev. Williaz 


Cole, author of the “ Athen Cantabrigienses,” who, after giv 
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date of the journal, which is now, we believe, in the British Museum, 
is 1766. 
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has extracted from a volume called ‘* Nicotiana,’ 1834 











Dear Brother Tom,—This comes hopein to find you in good h a 
leaves me safe anckor’d here yesterday at 4 p.m a pleasant er- 
able short and a few squalls.—Dear Ton s t d poor old futher s 
and am quite out of pig-tail—Sights of pig-tail at ves but unfort 
not fit for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, Captain’s boy w ring you thi } 
pig-tail in his pocket when bort. Best in London at the Black Boy in 7 diles 
where go acks for best pig-tail—pound a p’g-tail will do, and am short 






















Dear Tom, as for shirts ony took 2 whereof one is quite wored out and tu 
most, but don’t forget the pig-tai ‘ to chor 1 r sit 
Thursday. Dear Tom, as for d ] r iks 
um long—get one at present; ip, but b ] 
go to Tdiles for the pig-tail ear lom, a or pou 
best pig-tail, and let it be g Vv i put ti h 
pocket, he likes pig-tail, so ty it Dear Tom, shall b M 
there or thereabouts, Not so perticuler for the shirt prese washe 
but don’t forget the pig-tail wit! so am jy ving brot 
—P.S. Don’t forget the pig-tail. 
The naiveté with which the honest tar admits his prefere: r ple 
tail over a clean shirt is we think, most amusing. We give 

‘ 1; Pi , : z . ere. * : 
extract, which treats of modern smoking celebrities 

Of literary men Goethe hated tobacco, a very extraordinary ng for 
German to do. Heinrich Heine had the same dislike. Of French litterateur 

} an Hy 2 td not ary « hint 4) , ro Alfy 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Dumas, did not smoke; | the sm s are Alfre 
de Musset, Eugéne Sue, Merimée, Paul de St. Victor, and Mr udev 
better known by her sowbriquet George Sand, wh f indulges in a 
between the intervals of literary lab as the lad of Spain and Mex 
delight in doing at all other intervals. Charles La “the gentle Elia,” was 
once a great smoker. In a letter to Wordsworth he says: “Tobacco has beer 
my evening cumfort and my morning curse for these five years. 1 have ha 
in my bead to write this poem for these two years (‘ Farewell to Tobe but 
tobacco stood in its own light, when it gave laches that pr edi 
singing its praises.” Lamb once, in the b s smoking days, was puffir 
coarsest weed from a long clav pipe in company with Parr, who was cart 
obtaining finer sorts, and the Doctor in astonishment asked him how he acqu 
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this ‘ prodigious power!” Lamb answered, ‘ by toiling after it, as some men 
toil after virtue.” Of other literary smokers in England we may note Sir Walter 
Scott, who at one time carried the habit very far. So did the poet Bloomfield. 
Campbell, Moore, and Byron delighted in its temperate enjoyment, as does our 
present laureate Tennyson, who has echoed its praises with Byron in immortal 
verse. 

Mr. Fairholt remarks in a note that ‘“‘tobacco does not induce 
headache.” We suppose he means with veteran smokers; if not, 
let him try the experiment himself, and we undertake to warrant that 
fifty whiffs of good shag tobacco will enable him to form a pretty 
distinct conception of terrestrial sea-sickness—if we may be pardoned 
for the Hibernicism—and give him a sound headache to boot. 
Chapter the fifth forms a regular encyclopedia of snuff-taking; a 
habit which we ourselves hold in extreme horror, ever since we accom- 
panied a medical friend to see the head of a defunct snuff-taker 
opened. We are not going, however, to introduce our readers to a 
chamber of horrors; and can assure them that, if they read Mr. 
Fairholt’s volume, they will find much to interest and amuse, and 
nothing to shock them. 

Refore concluding we must state that we have scarcely done justice 
to Mr. Fairholt’s book. The author appears to have examined almost 
every work which treats of tobacco in any ferm or guise. His pages 
are never dull, as apparently he knows what ought to be rejected, 
quite as well as what should be retained. It is the book on tobacco, 
and would be extremely valuable if only for the rare illustrations— 
one hundred in number—which the author’s skilful pencil and archeo- 
Jogvical knowledge enable him to present his readers with. 

MR. DANA AND THE LONE STAR. 
J By Ricuarp Henry 
London : 


To Cuba and Back a Vacation Voyage. 
Dana, jun., Author of ‘* Two Years before the Mast.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. pp- 256. 

§ y= AUTHOR of * Two Years before the Mast” scarcely needs an 

introduction in this country. Well known and much honoured is 

Mr. Dana, and the volume which he has now given will produce no 

diminution in his fame. A holiday and a respite from his considerable 

labours as a literary man and a journalist led Mr. Dana to venture 
himself once more upon that country so familiar to him, the sea. He 
started in February of this very year for Cuba, saw it, came back, 
and so this goodly volume is before us. American go-aheadishness in 
that! but none (we are glad to say) in the book itself of those qualities, 
the existence of which, in the works of travellers belonging to that 
nation, we have not unseldom taken occasion to deplore. But after 
all, in so practised and so cultivated a man as Mr. Dana, this is perhaps 
not so very wonderful as to find him at the threshold of his book 
giving vent to such an anti-republican sentiment as a regret for the 
absence of an Order of the Bath for the reward of brave American 
officers. Tellit not at West Point, publish it not in Broadway ; here is 
full-blown American, a prophet too in his own country, sighing after 

Stars and Garters! Lamenting over the condition of naval officers 

in general, and of his friend the Captain of the Cahawba in particular, 

Mr. Dana pathetically breaks forth : 

Whatever may be the gallantry and merit of his service, though he may cut 
off his right hand or pluck out his eye for the country’s honour, the navy can 
give him no promot not even a barren title of brevet, nor a badge of recog- 


nition of merit, though it be but a star or a half-yard of blue ribbon. 





Two chapters are occupied with notes of the sea-voyage, observa- 
tions interspersed here and there with a somewhat poetical note of 
admiration. ‘Are those blue spots,” asks Mr. Dana, ‘really 
fast-anchored islands, with men, and children, and and 
machinery, and schools, politics, and newspapers on them? or are 
they afloat, and visited by beings of the air: Of course Mr. Dana 
knows perfectly well what they are; but in the notion of including 

necessary adjuncts of life we see all the 
yurnalist. 


18th of February, Mr. 
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landed at Havana, 


centre of Cuban civilisation. 
to strike Mr. Dana on his 


The first notable thing 
arrival was that all the 


Havanese were continually smoking cigars. The Health officer came 
on board with a cigar in his meuth—but that might be to ward off 


infection; the Customs officer came similarly furnished—but that 








might be the result of a seizure; but the climax was reached when 
the voyager was rowed ashore by a boatman having an oar in each 
hand and a cigar in his mouth. Mr. Dana’s account of the entertain- 
ment to be obtained at Cuban inns is not particularly attractive : 

Io a person unaccustomed to the tropics or the south of Europe, I know of 
nothing more discourag han the arrival at the inn or hotel. It isnobody’s 
business to atter J rd is strangely indifferent, and if there is 
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a way to get ¢ : t learned it, and there is no one to teach 
vou. Le chman. His house is a restaurant, with rooms for 
lodgers. is paramount. The lodging is secondary, and is left 
to servants, s not condescend to show aroom, even to families ; 
and the servants, who are whites, but mere lads, have all the interior in their 
charge, and there are women employed about the chambers. Antonio, a 
swartby Spanish lad, in shirt sleeves, looking very much as if he never washed, 
has my part of the house in charge, and shows me my room. It has but one 
window, a door opening upon the veranda, and a brick floor, and is very bare of 
furniture, and the furniture bas long ceased to be strong. A small stand barely 
holds up a basin and ewer which have not been washed since Antonio was 
washed, and the bedstead, covered by a canvas sacking, without mattress or bed, 


looks as if it would hardly bear the weight of a man. 
so0d deal to be learns i here. 


everal days’ stay and 


It is plain there is a 
Antonio is communicative, on a suggestion of 
Things which we cannot do without we must 
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go out of the house to find, and those which we can do without we must dispeny 

















with. This is odd, and strange, but not uninteresting, and affords scope for 
contrivance and the exercise of influence and other administrative powers. The 
Grand Seigneur does not mean to be troubled with anything; so there are no 
bells, and no office, and no clerks. He is the only source, and if he is approaclied 
he shrugs his shoulders and gives you to understand that you have your 
chambers for your money and must look to the servants. Antonio starts off op 
an expedition for a pitcher of water and a towel, with a faint hope of two 
towels; foreach demand involves an expedition to remote parts of the house 
Then Antonio has so many rooms dependent on him, that every doorisa Scylla, 
and every window a Charybdis, as he passes. A shrill female voice, from the 
next room but one, calls ‘‘ Antonio! Antonio!” and that starts the parrot in the 
court-yard, who cries ‘Antonio! Antonio!” for several miuutes. A deep, bass 
voice mutters “‘ Antonio!” in a more confidential tone; and last of all, an un- 
mistakeably Northern voice attempts it, but ends in something between Antoni 
and Anthony. Heis gone a gone a good while, and has evidently had several 
episodes to his journey. But he is a good-natured fellow, speaks a little French, 
very little English, and seems anxious to do his best. 





The restaurant department is, however, much better ssrved: 


With the comfort of a bath, and clothed in linen, with stray, dats, we walkei 
back to Le Grand’s and entered the restaurant for breakfast—the breakfast of 
the country at ten o’clock. Here is a scene so pretty as quite to make up for 
the defects of the chambers. The restaurant with cool marble floor, walls 
twenty-four feet high, open rafters painted blue, great windows open to the floor 
and looking into the Paseo, and the floor nearly on a level with the street, a 
light breeze fanning the thin curtains, the little tables, for two or four, with 
clean white cloths, each with its pyramid of great red oranges and its fragrant 
bouquet, the gentlemen in white pantaloons and jackets and white stockings, 
and the ladies in fly-away muslins, and hair in the sweet neglect of the morning 
toilet, taking their leisurely breakfasts of fruit and claret, and omelette ani 
Spanish mixed dishes (ollas), and café noir. How airy and ethereal it seems! 
They are birds, not substantial men and women. They eat ambrosia and drink 
nectar. It must be that they fly and live in nests in the tamarind trees. , Who 
can eat a hot, greasy breakfast of cakes and gravied meats, and in a close room, 
after this? 


To an American, a politician, and more, a journalist, like Mr. Dana, 
the feeling of the Havanese with respect to the designs of the United 
States upon Cuba naturally offered a tempting point of inguin 
Among the educated Havanese he appears to have found the feeling 
which predominated was one of aversion against being annexed, the 
Roman Catholic clergy being foremost in opposition—a fact which is 
not very astonishing. We have no doubt that had Mr. Dana chose: 
to report the conversations which he held with leading men in Havana 
this fact would have been more apparent. Very much, however, to the 
credit of his delicacy, and of his knowledge of what should regulate 
the intercourse of gentlemen, he has not chosen to follow the example 
so freely set him upon this point by travellers of his own people, ani 

ry m : > 1 6 : ” “ct 

(we shame to say it) by Englishmen too. It is not,” says he, 
* because I have any reason to suppose that these gentlemen would 
object to all they said being printed in these pages, and read by all 
who may choose to read it in Cubaor the United States, that I do not 
report the interesting and instructive conversations, but because it 
would be, in my opinion, a violation of the universal understanding 
between gentlemen ’—an opinion which we recommend to the consi- 
deration of the garulous gentleman who enlightens such of the lieges 
as care and will pay to hear him upon the progress of Christianity in 
China, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Oddly enough, Mr. Dana 
makes this very proper reflection & propos of a dinner with a bishop. 

After a short stay in Havana, Mr. Dana visited Matanzas, and after- 
wards the interior of Cuba. Those who are acquainted with his 
writings will not need to be told that his descriptions of nature are as 
minute and as obviously truthful as his observations upon life and 
manners. Surely some feeling of incongruity must have struck 4 
mind like his when he was whirled through such scenes as these i 
anything so thoroughly material as a railway train : 

I am now to get my first view of the interior of Cuba. I could not have a 
more favourable day. The air is clear, and not excessively hot. The soft 
clouds float midway in the serene sky; the sun shines fair and bright, and the 
luxuriance of a perpetual summer covers the face of nature. These strang* 
palm-trees everywhere! Icannot yet feel at home among them. Many of the 
other trees are like our own, and, though tropical in fact, look to the eye asi! 
they might grow as wellin New England as here. But the royal palm looks so 
intensely and exclusively tropical! It cannot grow beyond this narrow belt of 
the earth’s surface. Its long, thin body, so straight and so smooth, swathed from 
the foot—in a tight bandage of grey canvas, leaving only its deep-green neck 
and over that its crest and plumage of deep-green leaves! It gives no sha‘ 
and bears no fruit that is valued by men. And it has no beauty to atone for 
those wants. Yet it has ‘more than beauty—a strange fascination over the eye and 
the fancy, that will never allow it to be overlooked or forgotten. ‘The palm-tree 
seems a kind of /usus nature to the northern eye—an exotic wherever you meet it 
Itseems to be conscious of its want of usefulness for food or shade, yet has 4 
dignity of its own, a pride of unmixed blood and royal descent—the hidaigo 0! 
What are those groves and clusters of small growth, looking lik 
Indian corn in a state of transmigration into trees, the stalk turning int 

runk, a thin soft coating half-changed to bark, and the ears of corn turning 
into melons? Those are the bananas and plantains, as their bunches of greet 
and yellow fruits plainly enough indicate, when you come nearer. But t 
sad, weeping tree, its long yellow-green leaves drooping to the ground! What 
ean that be? It has a green fruit like a melon. There it is again, in groves: ! 
interrupt my neighbour's tenth cigarrito, to ask him the name of the tree. It is 
the cocoa! And that soft green melon becomes the hard shell we break with 4 
hammer. Other trees there are, in abundance, of various forms and foliage, Ut 
they might have grown in New England or New York, so far as the eye cal 
teach us; but the palm, the cocoa, the banana, and plantain are the charac- 
teristic trees you could not possibly meet with in any other zone. Thickets— 
jungles I might call them—abound. It seems as if a bird could hardly ¢ 
through them; yet they are rich with wild flowers of all forms and colours—twe 
white, the purple, the pink, and the blue. The trees are full of birds of a! 
plumage. There is one like our brilliant oriole. I cannot hear their notes, 
for the clatter of the train. 

His travels in the interior of Cuba enable Mr. Dana to impart some 
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very useful and interesting information respecting the manufacture of 
sugar. The destruction of the coffee plantations by the hurricanes of 
1843 and 1845, and the discovery that Cuba is not so well adapted to 
the cultivation of that shrub as Brazil and the West Indies, have 
operated to change the staple cultivation of the island from coffee to 
sugar. Mr. Dana points out how this has effected a social revolution 
in the island, and, although we cannot here follow out his argument in 
all its bearings, it may be observed that the change is much more com- 
plete and radical than could have been supposed to arise from a cause 
apparently so slight. As might be expected from a clever, humane, 
and disinterested American, Mr. Dana’s voice is decidedly against 
slavery. He specially condemns the employment of physical force for 
the coercion of slaves, and observes that the work of a plantation so 
managed ‘is what a clock would be that always required a man’s 
hand pressing on the mainspring.” 

The accounts of the religious institutions, the hospitals, and prisons 
are all interesting, coming as they do from a shrewd, intelligent, and 
observant man. A bullfight did not afford any very great gratification, 
but drew from him certain reflections upon sense and spirit the reverse 
of complimentary to the Cubans. From a calm and dispassionate 
description of a slave sale we learn that the monstrous cruelties and 
indecencies which have been described in connection with them are, 
to say the least, not universal : 


The slaves are formed in a semicircle, by the dealer and broker. The broker 
pushed and pulled tthem about in a coarse, careless manner, worse than the 
manner of the dealer. I am glad he is not to be their master. Mr. spoke 
kindly to them. They were fully dressed; and no examination was made except 
by the eye; and no exhibitions of strength or agility were required, and none of 
those offensive examinations of which we read so much. What examination had 
been made or was to be made by the broker, out of my presence, I do not know. 
The “lot ” consisted of about fifty, of both sexes and of all ages; some being 
old, and some very young. They were not a valuable lot, and Mr. —— refused 
to purchase them all. The dealer offered to separate them. Mr. selected 
about half of them, and they were set apart. I watched the countenances of 
all—the taken and the left. It was hard to decipher the character of their 
emotions. A kind of fixed hopelessness marked the faces of some, listlessness 
that of others, and others seemed anxious or disappointed, but whether because 
taken or rejected, it was hard to say. When the separation was made, and 
they knew its purpose, still no complaint was made, and no suggestion ventured 
by the slaves that a tie of nature or affection was broken. I asked Mr. —— if 
some of them might not be related. He said he should attend to that, as he never 
separated families. He spoke to each of those he had chosen, separately, and 
asked if they had parent or child, husband or wife, or brother or sister among 
those who were rejected. A few pointed out their relations, and Mr. —— took 
them into his lot. One was an aged mother, one a wife, and another a little 
daughter. I am satisfied that no separations were made in this case, and equally 
satisfied that neither the dealer nor the broker would have asked the question. 
I asked Mr. —— on what principle he made his selection, as he did not seem to 
me always to take the strongest. ‘On the principle of race,” said he. He told 
me that these negroes were probably natives of Africa (bozales), except the 
youngest, and that the signs of the races were known to all planters, A certain 
race he named as having always more intelligence and ambition than any other ; 
as more difficult to manage, but far superior when well managed. All of this 
race in the company he took at once, whatever their age or strength. I think 
the preferred tribe was the Lucums, but am not certain. 











Bad enough this as it is; and certain is it that, though the devil may 
not be quite so black as he is painted, he is much too black for all that. 

In bidding farewell to Mr. Dana and his capital volume, we would 
say that we entertain no doubt at all that, sooner or later, the ultimate 
fate of Cuba will be annexation to the United States. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that the feeble and nerveless hands of Spain 
can long hold in their senile and failing grasp that bright and costly 
gem at such a distance from the seat of government, when the wish 
of America to have it isso strong and so general. Have it, sooner or 
later, the Americans most assuredly will; and although we do not 
approve the practice of selling peoples like flocks of sheep, we believe 
that, if Spain do not accept what is offered her, she may one day find 
herself stripped of her jewel and no price paid. It is certainly not a little 
strange, and looks very like an example of that great law of retribution 
which sometimes manifests itself in the works of Providence, that Cuba 
herself—that island so bounteously gifted by nature, but so stained 
by the curse of slavery—should itself have been within a few votes 
of becoming the object of a bargain, wherein the United States, as a 
willing purchaser, would have offered to purchase it—land, coffee, 
sugar, and living things, brute and human—in fact ‘the whole 
lot,” for the ‘‘ unkimminly low price of thirty millions ” of dollars. 
But Spain still sticks to her jewel—and what wonder? Who would 
not ? 


THE ORDER OF NATURE. 

The Order of Nature considered in reference to the Claims of Revel 
tion. By the Rev. Bapey Powextt, M.A. London: Longmans. 
PPHE PRINCIPAL DEFECT OF THIS BOOK is one which 
some may regard as its principal merit : it is too dispassionate, 
too judicial. We could almost have dispensed with the absolute, the 
admirable fairness, for a little more fervour. It is dangerous for men 
in whom scientific talents and acquirements greatly predominate over 
plous aspirings to meddle with religion. Stripped of its emotional 
character, Religion grows almost more ghastly than Unbelief; and all 
religious utterance which is not an ecstatic prayerisakind of blasphemy. 
The author of this solid, thoughtful, scholar-like, and strictly logical 
production is a deifier of law, as much almost as were Auguste Comte 
and George Combe themselves. ‘The mere regularity of the universe 

4s & vast and organic whole is what astounds and attracts him. The 
glory of the Invisible, the pulse, and glow, and flow of infinite and | 


a- 


abounding life, he feels not. As a marvellous mechanism, created and 
sustained by infallible and omnipotent intellect, he adores the Cosmos; 
as 2 perennial outburst of spontaneous, loving, exhaustless fecundity, 
it finds his eye blind and his ear dull. This idolatry of law, though 
incessantly warring with superstition, is itself a most fatal form of 
superstition. It is the offspring of the rationalistic pride of an age 
half scoffingly sceptical, half childishly credulous, but incapable either 
of robust denial or of enthusiastic faith. 

The Rey. Baden Powell is a worthy and accomplished gen- 
tleman, who, with the very best intentions, strenuously strives 
to liberalise theological opinion. The present is one of a series 
of volumes which he has dedicated to this object. Like many 
members of the Church of England, he is evidently ruled by the 
idea that that Church should play the same part in religion that 
Whiggery plays in politics—that it should soften asperities, mitigate 
bigotries, reconcile extremes, and be satisfied with a minimum of 
result. In both cases there is less the desire or design that anything 
stupendous should be achieved than that moderation should never be 
violated. Passion and imagination—fire, storm, and earthquake—are 
politely requested to retire. Such rude forces work mischief, speak 
with too loud a voice, and must be bowed out of the room. Unfor- 
tunately, they have often so little breeding as to insist on their right 
to be heard, and are sometimes exceedingly disrespectful to the chiet 
priests and scribes and elders of Whiggery. Mr. Powell thinks the 
wisest way of dealing with them is to treat them as if they did not 
exist. An error running through the whole of this volume—an error 
belonging to the school of which the author is a notable champion 
and representative—is the notion that superstition flows, not from 
certain principles in the human heart, but from ignorance of the order 
of nature. Thoroughly acquaint all men, then, with the order of 
nature, and superstition will disappear. But the objection to this is, 
that the religious element, communing exclusively with the Unseen, 
dwells in a region into which the thought either of order or disorder 
does not intrude. If the real miracles are the possibilities of faith, 
science may be continually changing the boundaries of the Known, 
but it is simply to make the Unknown more immense and more 
awful. Every human being, whatever theoretical arguments he may 
hurl at miracles, recognises the miraculous—if not in his own out- 
ward, at least in his own inward, history. It is in this personal 
experience that miracle has, and will evermore, have its root. 
Mr. Powell has discussed the subject of miracles with appa- 
rent completeness, but without insight or depth. Those Pro- 
testants who have the most indignantly rejected the Roman 
Catholic miracles have been the most ardent upholders of a special 
Providence—that is to say, they have seen one long miracle in each 
individual’s pilgrimage. 

Two things are always confounded, the pictorialism of thé 
miraculous and the fruitfulness thereof. Even minds so subtle 
as John Henry Newman—subtle, but not profound—have wan- 
dered into this confusion. The Roman Catholic Church has 
had in excess the pictorialism, but never the fruitfulness, of miracle. 
In Scotland’s better days the peasant on her mountains or in her glens 
had, from intense and interior illumination, a wonder-world at every 
hour of the day and of the night around him. How poor, how 
limited, how contemptible in comparison is the wonder-world revealed 
to the Spanish or the Italian peasant! In truth, the order of nature 
which Mr. Powell so pompously proclaims is the order of each 
man’s nature, and the Cosmos is the child of our phantasy. If a 
temporary eclipse of the Divine, during which science with its utilita- 
rian appliances is queen and goddess, is to be taken as a type of wi 
is to be generation after generation, then Mr. Powell has said the b 
which can be said on the topics he professes to discourse of. But the 
eclipse will pass as other eclipses have passed, and the kingdom of 
God will come with might all the more radiant and irresistible and 
A true reign of God is when miracles are 
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believed because mysteries are believed: a false reign of God is when 
mysteries are believed because miracles are believed. It is never 
the miracle which should create the mystery, but the mystery 
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viewed almost exclusively as the stereotyped marvels of the past. 
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be sought in its cruel and arbitrary attempts to shatter the chain of 
the miraculous. Less in religion than in aught else can the people 
nourish themselves with the food of the traditional alone. Only by 
what is can they feel, can they know, what has been. Their logic is in 
their heart and their imagination, and their heart and their imagination 
bestow opulence and vitality on a vanished time, instead of demanding 
vitality and opulence from it. If you do not, therefore, give the 
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the domain of the miraculous with which your penury of breast 
and of brain is satisfied. That in miracle may be poetically 
sublime and religiously suggestive which is neither physically 
possible nor historically true. The evil is in placing the physical 
possibility and the historical truth higher than the poetical sublimity 
and the religious suggestiveness. 

Miracle spurns naked prose and rigid demonstration. Hence 
the folly and the danger of making it so prominent in what 
ue called the Evidences of Christianity. The evidences of a 
religion dwell in its power to convert souls and to transfigure 
society. As long as it exerts this power there will be an irre- 
pressible and joyous tendency to ascribe to it a miraculous birth. But 
if its living, its transforming force departs, the most triumphant 
proofs of its miraculous birth are vain, Christ rebuked those who 
eculd not believe unless they saw signs and wonders. How much is 
the rebuke in these days needed! It is the strength himself to do 
igns and wonders which constitutes the believer, even as Christ like- 
wise declared. Regarding the signs and wonders that are to convince 
‘thers, and not regarding those that are to convince ourselves, should 
we alone be ardently anxious. The heroic rises to the mythical as 
much in our own career as in the career of God’s saints and prophets 
long centuries ago. Strange, then, that we should admit the mythical 
in our own achievements and utterances, and not the mythical in 
theirs. 

To treat a religion as we treat the vulgarest of affairs in the vulgarest 
flaw courts is most tragically to degrade it. Properly a religion 
cannot have a history ; and to subject its doings and developments to 
the usual historical tests is to confess that it is not of Heaven 
but of Earth. Make religions historical, and all religions are 
exactly equal in historical authority. The difference between 
one religion and another must, therefore, be in things where 
history can neither colour nor decide. ‘To fix the boundaries 
of our own faith is to concele to some better faith all the territory 
beyond them. As religion is less a creed than a life, the mystic eom- 
mune of religion as a life with the unseen life everywhere is what mainly 
concernsus. Religion asa life, like God himself as a life, is mdependent 
of space and of time. 

But such thoughts and such language carry us far from Mr. 
Powell and his book; and yet they smite the cardinal sin of a 
truly able production—the religious poverty which multiplies 
minute and barren distinctions. There is no debate between science 
and faith, but not for the reason which Mr. Powell assigns. Mr. 
Powell says that there is no real mystery in nature, nothing which is 
in itself essentially incapable of being understood. This seems to us 
a most monstrous statement. We hold the very opposite doctrine— 
that allis mystery in nature, and that the boldest discoveries of 
science leave the essence of nature as unknown as before. Science 
analyses and classifies, but it never pierces below the surface to that 
generative pith which pours itself eternally forth in lovely forms and 
adorable harmonies. If there is no real mystery in nature, then faith 
is a gross delusion—the puerile recognition of a nonentity. But the 
mystery in nature extends to much else besides religion ; the mystery 
of the universe is merely an expansion of the mystery which enve- 
lopes ourselves as individuals, and which the most gifted poet as little 
as the lowliest believer is Our affections, our social 

lations, our carry us into mysteries closely 

with our worship of the Highest. Science 1s 

another name for knowledge, and if the growth of 
knowledge cannot away the veil of mystery which hangs 
round the love of a mot! for her child, how can it reveal to us the 
secrets of divine acti If, in accordance with that antiquated 
dualism which Mr. Powell seems to favour, but which every philo- 
sopher worthy of the name spurns, Nature is a dead, unconscious 
ass, severed by abyss on abyss from the Infinite Spirit, then may the 
t corpse be so dissected as to banish all mystery therefrom. The 
task is neither a noble nor a pleasant one, and we should prefer that 
Mr. Powell rather than ourselves performed thedissection. Nature, how- 
ever, is no dead, uncouscious mass, but that Visible Deity thatsymbolises 
the Deity Invisibl : : 
This system, on 
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which the Book of Job is an eloquent com- 


n : characterised by Mr. Powell—quoting Mr. Francis 
William Newman—as the poetry of atheism; exceedingly like 
the prose of atheism is the system advocated by these two excellent 
gentlemen—honest inquirers and fearless speakers both, but both 
singularly destitute of rich phantasy, and prompt plenteous sympathy, 
and too disposed to dwarf and freeze the most transcendent realities 
juestions of the schools. In the universe as a great poem, 
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a universe as a great plan, should we search for the 
Almighty. Asa great plan, besides that we are unable with our 
1 mind to grasp it, it perplexes us with myriad difficulties. We 


essary to explain the origin of evil, the disparities of human 
to interpret and to vindicate the whole drama of human 
wrong and of human misery. But the universe as a great poem is 





30 4 great prayer, and the most melodious and odorous orisons 
of our heart go up alike in concord and in response. Religious 
evival consequently implies as much a renewed sensibility to 
the glories of creation as a renewed awe before the majesty of 
he Creator. And nothing is so much opposed to that renewed sensi- 

y as the deification of law, which Mr. Powell has written so many 
irnest pages to pron The word ‘‘ Jaw” is extremely inapplicable 
ither to the Deity or His works, The use of this fatal word tends to 














render both science and religion mechanical. Who are we, that we 
should dare to chain and to chill the absolute spontaneousness of God, 
that attribute of attributes? Who are we, that we should dare to bind 
Him in a mathematical bondage? Who arewe, that we should dare to 
measure His march geometrically, or to fathom His thoughts logically ? 
Mr. Powell seeks to defend the exact sciences from the reproach of 
scepticism which has frequently been brought against them. We 
applaud his chivalry ; but we cannot admit his success. We do not 
say that the exact sciences have been cultivated too much; but we 
trace to their triumphs during the last two hundred years no small 
part of the world’s religious sterility. Descartes was a foremost geo- 
meter; and Descartes erected doubt into a system under the pretence 
of emancipating philosophy. Pascal was a foremost geometer; and 
Pascal, trying hard to believe, was a doubter to the last, the blackest 
gulf of despair yawning for ever beside him ; and it tortures us even 
now with unspeakable terrors to gaze down into the depths of that 
gulf. Leibnitz was a foremost geometer, and built up the most 
mechanical, and as such the gloomiest, theory of the universe ever 
imagined by a mortal. That huge and resolute and brilliant host 
which rushed to the onslaught on religion a hundred years ago in 
France was led by geometers rather than by literary men. ‘The 
grand engine of war, the Encyclopédie, had still more geometric than 
literary force, and authority, and victory. The French are a nation 
of geometers, which means a nation of infidels. Popery has converted 
many of the modern Italians to Atheism; geometry has converted 
nearly as many. We have somewhere read that Spanish mothers 
have an invincible repugnance to allow their sons to learn mathe- 
matics. Wiser than some of our wise men are those Spanish women. 
It is not so much the exact sciences as the applied sciences which reign 
in England ; but the dominion of the latter is indirectly the dominion 
of the former. Fortunately for Germany, though it has had distin- 
guished mathematicians, its metaphysicians have been still more dis- 
tinguished. Woe to every land where this is not the case ; woe, there- 
fore, to our own. Like geometers in general, Mr. Powell has a hearty 
and undisguised contempt for metaphysics and pi a But 
unless metaphysics and metaphysicians come to our help in England, 
we shall harden into a spiritual condition not much better than that 
of the French. Let us not, however, confound dialectics with meta- 
physics, as is so often done. We have no objections to the Greek 
which is enthroned at our universities; but we very strenuously object 
to the geometry which has also a throne there. Should so many of 
England’s future religious teachers be subjected to influences hostile 
to religious convictions, even in the most pious souls? To exile 
mathematics from our universities is perhapsimpossible ; but let meta- 
physics, in the profoundest, most comprehensive sense, be exalted 
over mathematics. Dogmatically stated, our faith in the order of 
nature might not differ from Mr. Powell’s ; but it rests on a different, 
that is to say, a metaphysical basis, its only secure one. What pre- 
cedes is not to hinder Mr. Powell’s book from being read, for we 
hope that it will fall into the hands of many an earnest and impartial 
seeker for higher light ; but let such enter only to pass through, and 
not to abide in, the country of the geometers. ATTICUS. 





EDMUND SPENSER. 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, With Memoir and Critical 
Dissertations. By the Rev. Grorce Girrmxan. Vols. Il. and 
Ill. Edinburgh: James Nichol; London: James Nisbet; 
Dublin : W. Robertson. 

PINIONS HAVE SOMEWHAT CHANGED since the time 
when Johnson in his edition of the English poets began with 

Cowley, and thought that in going thus far back he had resuscitated 

an author whose style and matter were become antiquated. To 

Coleridge may in a great measure be ascribed the credit of having 

created a taste for the literature of the Elizabethan age, a taste 

which has since his time been steadily increasing. 

The volumes before us belong to a series whose moderate price, 
excellent type and paper, and generally careful editing must make 
it acceptable to every library. At the same time, claiming for our- 
selves the right of opinion, we are not prepared to endorse all the 
theories of the editor, although on the whole we have no great fault 
to find with them. Still there is something amusing in the persistent 
patriotism with which Scottish writers will enrol some third-rate 
worthy of their own country among the few great spirits to whom the 
consenting voice of mankind has assigned the foremost place in the 
roll of fame. It was only the other day that a Scotch gentleman otf 
some literary eminence assured a sympathising audience (also Scotch) 
that Wallace’s peer as a soldier and a patriot cannot be found in 
ancient or modern history. That very excellent Latin-verse- writing 
pedagogue Buchanan is, by Mr. Gilfillan, classed with Dante and 
Milton, and preferred to Spenser. The latter, we are informed, ‘‘ was 
one of Buchanan’s ‘ doctorum poetim,’ and, indeed, except Buchanan 
himself, Milton, and Dante, there are few in the list of great poets 
who can in learning, or in the exquisite purpose to which he turns 
it, vie with Edmund Spenser?” By the way, we suppose that the 
word poetim is Buchanan’s own,—a solecism for which, despite the 
exigencies of metre, that worthy pedagogue would probably have 
suffered some of the flagellation which he bestowed on the royal 
person of the youthful King James, had the “ learned Master George” 
gone to Eton when under the sway of Keate or other ultra-critical 
dominies. This same Scottish worthy, who wielded his birch-rod 
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with nearly as much vigour as his pen, is foisted with a fellow- 
countryman (by the author of that very admirable book, “ Satire and 
Satirists”), apparently as an equal, into the company of Horace, 
Juvenal, Dryden, Swift, Pope, &c., in the capacity of a satirical 
writer, 

Volume II. contains a short life of Edmund Spenser, and the 
writer informs us that ‘‘ to conceive clearly of the life and character ” 
of Spenser, we must draw somewhat largely on Spenser’s own 
peculiar faculty, that of imagination. We shall not here attempt to 
unravel the vexata questio—which, indeed, is neither very important 
nor very interesting—as to whether Spenser was born in 1552 or 1553. 
Again, too, in estimating whether the poet belonged to the family of 
Spencers of Althorpe or not, we think little stress is to be laid on the 
supposed fact that he spelt his name with an “s;” even though this 
could be proved on stronger evidence than that of Mr. Craik. Every 
one knows that in the age when Spenser lived the same words may often 
be found spelt differently in the same sentence; and, as a corroboration 
of what we are saying, we may mention that that very careful antiquary, 
Mr. Cooper, the editor of the modern “ Athenz Cantabrigienses,” 
gives us the name of the Spenser who was Archdeacon of Chichester 
in 1560 as Spencer, though the monument at Hadleigh Church speaks 
twice of him as Thomas Spenser. Earl Spencer may, in our opinion, 
if he choose, claim kindred with the poet and not have his claim 
denied. The editor incorrectly speaks of Spenser’s friend, Gabriel 
Harvey, as belonging to Christ Church, Cambridge ; a college which 
is not in existence in that University. Nor again is there now any 
college of the name of Pembroke Hall at Cambridge, though un- 
doubtedly it bore that name when Spenser entered it. Indeed, “The 
Life of Edmund Spenser ” bears some marks of haste about it. Why 
should the editor invariably write “ Faerie Queene” and yet 
modernise all Spenser’s other works? Why should we not have 
“‘Shepheard’s Calendar,” ‘‘ Dreames,” &c., &c., instead of the same 
words spelt as in modern orthography ? Why should we have the word 
“‘sizar” spelt “sizer”? We may add that the fact of Spenser’s having 
entered PembrokeHall asasizar proves little or nothing against the point 
that he may have belonged to a family of good birth. The ‘“ Athene 
Cantabrigenses ” furnish many examples which show that cadets of 
noble houses were not ashamed to enter the University as sizars. 
Again, we can scarcely suppose with the editor that ‘ Epithalamion 
Thamesis Stemmata Dudleiana” was the title of one and the same 
poem, ‘ Epithalamion Thamesis” and ‘ Stemmata Dudleiana” are, 
without doubt, two distinct pieces, the latter of which referred to the 
genealogy of the Earl of Leicester, and the former probably to the 
episode of the marriage of the Thames and Medway in the “ Faerie 
Queene,” b. iv. c. xi. Mr. Gilfillan says of Spenser: ‘‘ That he was 
little recognised at college is proved by this, that, although two pictures 
of him are still found in Pembroke Hall, there lingered there, when 
George Chalmers wrote, sixty or seventy years ago, not a single tra- 
dition or recorded trace of the poet. He had passed over it ‘like a 
summer’s cloud,’ and had awakened no ‘special wonder.’” We 
cannot think that this circumstance proves that he was ‘little recog- 
nised” at college, as the lapse of two hundred years at Cambridge 
would be almost certain to destroy any traces of a person who left the 
University immediately on taking his degree. At all events, Spenser's 
college latterly was not altogether unmindful of him, as its members 
in 1778 restored his monument at their own expense. Mr. Gilfillan 
gives us the various theories of biographers as to Spenser’s “* Rosalind.” 
They remind us somewhat of the ingenious speculations which have 
been made on the seventeen or eighteen different feminine names 
introduced by Horace into his odes. Perhaps the most far-fetched of 
the Rosalindian theories is that which, by omitting the aspiration and 
changing s into z, transforms Rosalind into Eliza Horden; “ there 
being a gentleman of Kent of the name of Horden in the time of 
Henry VI.” By the system of omitting and supplying letters it 
might nearly as easily be proved that the lady’s name was Smith or 
Jones; and we find also that several gentlemen bearing these names 
lived in Kent in the time of Henry VI. The theory of the Atlantic 
Monthly, that Rosalinde is an anagram for Rose Daniel, is ingenious, 
but (to us) not convincing. In our opinion it is scarcely possible that 
the sister of a poor poet could be “the widow’s daughter of the 
glenne” to whose high birth and consequent haughtiness Spenser fre- 
quently alludes; indeed, two lines from ‘Colin Clout’s come Home 
again ” seem to us to sufficiently refute the theory that Rosalind or 
Rosalinde was Rose Daniel : 

Not then to her, that scorned thing so base, 
But to myself the blame, that look’d so high. 

“* That skittish female,” as Upton calls her, has yet, we think, to be 
discovered. Mr. Gilfillan propounds the theory that “ poets and men 
of poetical temperament, loving once, love for ever.” This dictum 
may be true, but we hold that it is one not easily proved. The num- 
ber of poets who have loved once must in that case be somewhat 
small; and we imagine that it might more easily be proved that poets 
disappointed in love are off with the old love and on with a new quite as 
readily as any other class of men. We hope, for the honour of the 
liberal and kind-hearted Earl of Essex, that Spenser did not die “ in 
great penury” after his return from Ireland. That he was buried at 
the Earl’s charge scarcely proves this ; at all events, we trust that the 
friend who was so careful of him when dead did not altogether forget 
him during the few and evil days of the latter part of his life. 
Drummond, in his ‘Conversations with Ben Jonson,” says: “ Ben 
Jonson told me that Spenser’s goods were robbed by the Irish in 

















Desmond’s rebellion, his house and a little child of his burnt, and he 
and his wife merely escaped ; that he afterwards died in King-street, 
by absolute want of bread; and that he refused twenty pieces sent 
him by the Earl of Essex, and gave this answer to the person who 
brought them: ‘That he was sure he had no time to spend them.’” 
Mr. Gilfillan’s treatise on the ‘“* Genius and Poetry of Spenser” is 
interesting, though occasionally, in our opinion, somewhat too mag- 
niloquent. We scarcely think the following comparison altogether a 
fair one : 

Sometimes he (Spenser) introduces an impertinent or puerile idea to make 
out his complement of rhymes, and often he employs harsh ellipses and inver- 
sions. Still the marvel is, that in such a long poem he has failed so seldom. 
We remember, for instance, in the course of the whole “ Faerie Queene,” no 
such lame and impotent conclusion as the following from Byron's ‘Childe 
Harold ”—subject, “‘ Address to the Ocean :” 

Thou send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope, in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth: there let him lay (!) 

With the exception of Byron’s slip in grammar (which might be 
paralleled from the writings of almost every other poet), the lines are 
well enough, being, indeed, a half translation, or rather imitation, of 
part of the fifth and fourteenth odes of Horace’s first book. The mar- 
ginal explanations given by the editor are, on the whole, much to the 
point. If they err at all, it is on the right side—that of over-frequency. 
We think, however, that readers of Spenser scarcely require to be 
informed that ‘‘ wend” means “go,” “ refection” ‘ refreshment,” 
“fond” “foolish,” ‘‘thorough” “through,” “fain” ‘* desire,” 
“deem” “judge,” “stride” “step or pace,” &c. We are, however, 
getting hypercritical ; and the error, if error it be, is decidedly on the 
right side. We will conclude with saying that on the whole we know 
of no other edition of Spenser as valuable as that edited by Mr. Gil- 
fillan. We should, however, have preferred the poet’s original ortho- 
graphy to the modernised form of words given by the editor, which 
ministers too much, in our opinion, to the laziness of modern book- 
skimmers. As a means of teaching the English language, Spenser's 
poem, in its present guise, is almost valueless. 


CENTENARY SONGS. 

The Burns’ Centenary Poems: a Collection of Fifty of the Best. 
Selected and edited by Grorce Anperson and Jomn Finnay. 
Glasgow: Thomas Murray and Son. pp. 264. 

F ADMIRABLE PAPER AND TYPOGRAPHY could atone 
I for a deficiency of matter, then would the volume before us 
be worthy of all praise. As, however, general opinion pronounces 
otherwise, we must, duly yielding to it, affirm that this book is a 
very worthless one. There is scarcely anything among these poems, 
or rather rhymings, which, if we followed the simple promptings of 
humanity, we should care to preserve; and we think that the half- 
dozen authors who have chosen to keep their names seeret have 
exercised a wise discretion in so doing. It is, perhaps, worth noting 
that the half-dozen poems we speak of are amongst the best in the 
volume; which at least says something for the modesty, if not the 
poetry, of their authors. Attracted by the name of Mr. John 
Everett Millais, and hoping that his poetry was an improvement upon 
his later pictures, we turned to the stanzas indited by that gentleman 
in honour of the greatest of Scotland’s poets. To say that they would 
be rated as inferior had they appeared in the poets’ corner of some 
County Chronicle, where young ladies chiefly criticised and contributed, 
is only to state a truism. ‘There is, indeed, one excellent line 
among Mr. Millais’s three score ; but that, unfortunately, was written a 
century before by the poet whom Mr. Millais delights tohonour. We 
subjoin the first three stanzas as a fair specimen of the rest : 

And stand beside the festive board 
To drink a bumper to his name! 


The palace, hall, and mansion ring 
With one long hearty acclamation ; 
And church bells peal, as for a king 
1 [n triumph to his coronation. 





All through the realm a single cry | 

Is heard unanimously raised,— | 
Pledge Robert Burns’s memory, _ 

And let his honoured name be praised! 
Unite, and meet, with one accord, 

To swell and propagate his fame, 

If this be poetry, we should like to be informed what is indifferent 
prose. We have “ the best six selected by the judges,” with the excep- 
tion of Miss Isa Craig’s, which is doubtless known to the great majority 
of our readers. Nearly all the other authors, unwilling to put their light 
under a bushel, have, we believe, otherwise published their poems. 
We must, however, except the second poem, which, though anony- 
mous, is one of the six selected by the Crystal Palace judges, and 
which is perhaps the best in the book. We give the first three 
stanzas in justice to our quotation from Mr. Millais’s poem; they are, 
however, by no means the best : 

Birth-days, my brothers!—do not our affections 
Mark them with cross or star : 
Of prophecies, still more than recollections, 
In home’s sweet calendar ? 
Then why keep birth-days of the great men sleeping 
Under the church-yard grass ?— 
No prophecies of gladness or of weeping 
Across the hush’d ones pass 
Below, there may be shadows raining over, 
And sunlights chasing fleet, 
And seasonable change of bud and clover 
At the cold head and feet. 
The first poem in the book is, as the editor informs us, ‘‘ that which 
“ é os 
the Crystal Palace judges considered so nearly equal to the Prize 
© . . . 7 . *. . ” 
Poem, that they had considerable difficulty in deciding between them. 
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It is just so good, that we hope it will enable its writer to see that his 
vocation is not poetry. 

School and College Prize Poems, as we hold, fulfil a more im- 
portant function than is generally recognised, or at least allowed. 
‘They save us from a swarm of poetasters who would otherwise injure 
our feelings and their own pockets by persisting in imagining them- 
selves poets. Few gentlemen who have written college prize poems, 
unless they be true poets like Mr. Tennyson, ever care to trouble the 
public a second time. They have learned by competition to know 
themselves, or at least their powers of writing poetry, and wisely 
prefer silence to poctical mediocrity and pecuniary loss. This, too, is 
generally the case with the thousand and one unsuccessful com- 
petitors ; and if a pleasing verse writer is thus occasionally lost to the 
world, we can bear his loss with equanimity, seeing that by his sacri- 
fice millions of bad verses are crushed in the bud. 

The editors have exercised a wise discretion in placing, so far as 
they are concerned, the poems in this volume indiscriminately. The 
judges at the Crystal Palace were guarded by the authority and 
election of the donors of the prize; and yet the murmurs aguinst their 
decisions were many and loud. We may express our opinion that they 
performed their difficult and tankless task admirably ; and, though we 
do not much admire Miss Isa Craig’s poem, there are certainly none 
in the volume before us that we should prefer to hers. Had the 
editors attempted to arrange these fifty poems in the order of merit, 
they would not only have attempted a very difficult task, but would 
have earned far more blame than praise. 

In favour of the poems which gained the prize at the Belfast com- 
petition, we must add that they are considerably shorter, and not 
otherwise inferior to the majority of those presented to the Crystal 
Palace judges. We will conclude with giving the opening stanzas of 
each of the editor’s poems; and first Mr. Finlay’s : 

A noble man, the mighty Poet’s sire, 
To poverty and high-soul’d virtue born ; 

Deep in his heart there burn’d celestial fire, 
hough bow’d with hardships, or by anguish torn. 
The weary closing day, and blushing morn 

Rich with the voice of psalms, and lowly prayer, 
The old and young, with rustic labour worn, 

Felt in their glowing hearts God’s gracious care ; 

And sweet contentment filled each humble bosom there. 

Next, the first two stanzas of Mr, Anderson’s Crystal Palace poem : 

Time rolls apace, and draws its sombre curtain 
O’er generations passing from our view ; 

We find old friendships fading, sad, uncertain— 
Old hopes, old feelings, changing into new. 

A hundred years! and Time's destroying finger 
Has left but little of the wreck behind, 

Save radiant stars that through the darkness linger— 
Bright emanations of immortal mind. 

Despite what we have said, we hope that our readers will purchase 
copies of this book, as the proceeds (which we trust will be consider- 
able) are to be devoted to a charitable purpose ; and we may mention 
that amongst the names of the writers are those of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Gerald Massey, Stanyan Bigg, Col. Vetch, Sydney 
Whiting, &c. 


Hore Hebraice et Talmudice : Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon 
the Gospels, the Acts, some chapters of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians. By Joun Licgutroot, D.D., 
Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. A New Edition, by the Rev. 
Ropert GANDELL, M.A. &c. In4 vols. (Oxford: at the University Press.) 
—The “ Hore Hebraice” of Dr. Lightfoot still holds its place among 
scholars as a book that may be advantageously studied in thecriticism of the 
New Testament. Its author was one of the most acute as well as one of 
the most learned writers of the seventeenth century, being especially 
distinguished for his acquaintance with the Hebrew language, and that 
not only as exhibited in the books of the Old Testament, but in the 
Talmud and the writings of the Rabbinical Doctors. Although educated 
at Cambridge, it was not until after he left that university that Dr. Light- 
foot applied himself to the study of Hebrew, chiefly urged to do so by Sir 
Rowland Cotton, his earliest patron, who took him into his house and 
made him his chaplain. Ata later period he was presented by Sir R. 
Cotton to the rectory of Ashley in Staffordshire. Here he laboured for 
twelve years with indefatigable industry upon his favourite study. 
When the “troubles” came between Charles and his Parliament, and it 
was resolved by the latter to alter the ecclesiastical polity of the country, 
Lightfoot, who was known to have a leaning towards Presbyterianism, 
was appointed a member of the Assembly of Divines appointed to carry 
out that object. He accordingly came to London and cordially entered 
upon the business of his office, making several speeches and advocating 
the Presbyterian form of Church government with considerable ve- 
hemence. He also preached several times before Parliament, and was 
rewarded for his services by being made successively Master of 
Catharine Hall, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. The last-mentioned office he entered upon in 
1655, having taken his degree of D.D. three years previously. At the 
Restoration Dr. Lightfoot offered to resign his mastership of Catharine 
Hall, but found a friend in Archbishop Sheldon, who smoothed the way 
for him towards a reconciliation with Mother Church; soon after which he 
was appointed one of the assistants at the conference upon the Liturgy, 
but only attended one or two of the sittings, preferring to devote himselt 
to the composition of a learned work upon which he was ‘then engaged, 
namely, a “ Harmony of the Old and New Testaments.” Dr. Lightfoot 
died in 1675, much regretted by the favourers of Rabbinical learning, in 
which it is said that “he was excelled by none, and had few equals.” 
With all the scholars in that branch of learning in his day he was inti- 
mate, and encouraged them by his counsel and assistance. Besides his 
published works in thirteen volumes (last edition by Pitman), he assisted in 











bringing out the celebrated London Polyglott of Bishop Walton, and 
he is thought also to have assisted Castell in his learned lexicon. For 
these services done to sound learning we readily pardon his inconsistency 
on the score of Church government, and thank the delegates of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for this handsome reissue of the most valuable of his 
works. Mr. Gandell, in discharging his duty of editor, has, we are happy 
to perceive, done all that could have been required at his hands so far as 
verifying the quotations and securing accuracy goes, but we could have 
wished that he had prefixed some short biographical account of the 
— which would have given additional interest to the present 
edition. 

Heroes of the Laboratory and the Workshop. By C.L. Bricutwe 1. 
(Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge.) pp. 222.—The writer of this little 
volume gives a somewhat romantic reason for its composition. While walk- 
ing some months ago in Norwich he met a workman and offered him a book 
as a gift. As the recipient stretched out his hand, the donor was struck 
with the contrast between the artisan’s “ broad labour-stained palm ” and 
his own “slight fingers.” He then determined to write a book, which, 
narrating the lives of men who have risen to greatness from the work- 
shop, must necessarily interest working men in general. Without investi- 
gating the logic of the writer’s reasons, we willingly own the kindhearted- 
ness which prompted, and the success which has attended, his literary 
effort. We have the story of the lives of more than twenty worthies, of 
all countries, written in alphabetical order. The names of the first six 
persons will give a good idea of the others whose biographies are to be 
found in this little volume. We have, to begin with, Arkwright, Ber- 
thollet, Brindley, Caxton, Cellini, Sir Humphry Davy, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet. The book is interesting, from its concise and simple 
style, and we trust will come into the hands of many workmen. It isa 
book, too, that would be a great favourite with most intelligent boys. 

The Royal Barracks: a Poem. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.) pp. 84. 
—This little book is not nearly as bad as the invocation to Martin 
Tupper at its commencement led to us to conclude. We admit that Mr. 
Tupper has sung of “beauty” and “ love,” but certainly not, in our 
opinion, with “all a poet’s art,” nor “in words that shall not die.” We 
are only surprised that his words have not died long ago, but feel some 
consolation in the reflection that when they do once die, there will be no 
resurrection for them. We do not mean to flatter the author of this 
little volume when we say that in our opinion he writes nearly, if not 
quite, as well as the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” ‘ The Royal 
Barracks” shows considerable power of versifying ; and the concluding 
stanzas to Erin remind us of a prize poem which has only missed 
winning the prize. 

The Beast and his Image ; or, the Coming Crisis. (Saunders, Otley, and 
Co.) pp. 105.—This book might have been written by Dr. Cumming. At 
least, it scrutinises mystic passages of Holy Scripture, and builds extra- 
vagant theories upon them, with nearly the same irreverent glibness which 
characterises Scriptural investigation @ /a Cumming. We have not, 
indeed, in these pages the offensive dogmatism which, springing from dis- 
torted Calvinistic principles, quietly condemns to some terrible fate all 
persons who venture to hold opinions differing from the rules jaid down by 
certain “ unco guid.” Dr. Cumming has decided that something out of the 
way is to happen in 1864; and the author of this little volume calculates 
that that year will witness the restoration of the Jews. ‘“Credat 
Judzus.” For ourselves, we require to see before we can be convinced. 
We must have some stronger foundation to rest upon than a few 
uncertain dates and inferences, which might be tortured into anything. 
We are sorry to have to speak unkindly of a little volume, the profits of 
which (if any) will be appropriated to the relief of the destitute in the 
metropolis. 

A Handy Book on the Law of Husband and Wife, fc. By James 
Water Smiru, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. (Effingham 
Wilson.) pp. 98.—To the general reader this little volume will furnish 
a clear and succinct account of the various laws relating to marriage, &c. 
We do not want young gentlemen who are not intended to be limbs of the 
law to goabout primed with a diluted smattering of legal knowledge, and 
the idea that it is a very dangerous thing to tall in love. Still, when 
divorces are daily taking place, it may be as well to understand what a 
solemn contract and vow the future husband and wife are about to make, 
not only morally but legally. Mr. Smith has popularised the law of mar- 
riage, and made it intelligible to all who choose to read his book. 

Strikes: their Causes and their Evils. By Joun PrumMer. (Tweedie.) 
pp. 15.—The writer of these brief pages calls himself “the Kettering 
Factory Operative.” If he be really an operative, he is evidently one of 
those rare men whose cool heads and strong understandings prove the best 
antidotes against the evils of ignorance and agitation. Mr. Plummer’s 
views on labour questions appear to us to be thoroughly sound. He 
condemns the evil policy of strikes in forcible and logical language, and 
refutes in the clearest manner possible the fatal mistake of supposing that 
machinery is the enemy of the workman. ‘These pages (which cost but 
one penny) should be sown broadcast among the operative classes by 
those employers who prefer conviction to coercion. 

Freedom of Labour. By Joun PrumMer. (Kettering : T. Waddington.) 
pp. 15.—Another little pamphlet, by the same hand, denouncing all 
manner of combinations and associations as calculated to interfere with 
that freedom of labour to which every man has an inherent right. The 
views are sound and well-expressed, and, as this is the third edition, may 
be supposed to have made some progress in the favour of those for whom 
they were intended. 

Lhe Poetical Works of Eliza Cook. Mlustrated. (Routledge and Co.) 
—This cheap and elegant little volume will doubtless have many readers. 
Not a few of the songs of our English poetess have now become “ house- 
hold words;” and it would have been a great pity had others, not inferior, 
been allowed to slumber eternally in forgotten pericdicals and journals. 
We like Miss Cook most when she is least ambitious. Her simple melo- 
dies are intelligible to all; and “The Old Arm-chair” will be remem- 
bered and cherished when “ Melaia” and “ Tracy de Vore” are forgotten. 
We trust heartily that Miss Cook will soon again be able, with renovated 
health, to take her place among the literary workers of the age. 
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Arguments in Favour of the Galway Mail Steam-ship Line. By an Inde- 
pendent Liberal. (Baily Brothers.) pp. 19.—A defence of the line and of 
thelate Government; pointing out the advantage of the former, and deny- 
ing that the latter intended the subsidy granted as a purchase-money for 
votes. If the writer be rightly named a Liberal, there can be no doubt 
at all about his independence. 

Painless Dental Surgery: a Popular Treatise on Congelation ; its Efficiency 
and Safety in producing Insensibility to Pain in Cases of Tooth-extraction 
and other Dental Operations By Waurer F. Bixptey. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) pp. 77.—In this little tractate, Mr. Bindley, who is a practical 
dentist, opposes all the anesthetics and contrivances for lessening or 
destroying pain which have lately come into use, and gives his voice 
unequivocally for congelation—a mode of applying cold so as to suspend 
all sensation in the nerves of the teeth. 

Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of “Forty Days in the Desert.” 
(A. Hall and Virtue.)—The issue of this new and elegant re-issue of 
Mr. Bartlett’s graceful “ Pictures from Sicily,” is doubtless in answer to a 
public demand. The plates seem as fresh as ever, and in typography, 
paper, and general getting-up the volume is al! that can be desired. 

The King’s Secret : a Romance of English Chivalry. By Tyrone Power, 
Esq. (Thomas Hodgson.)—This is a lively, dashing account of feats of 
English arms and chivalry under the leadership of King Edward III. and the 
Black Prince. It reminds us a good deal of some of Mr. James’s novels, 
and will furnish some hours of pleasant reading to those persons who are 
disinclined to turn to graver themes. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol. XIII. Supplement. 
(Routledge and Co.) pp. 1,015.—This volume, which comprehends nearly 
2,700 distinct articles, may be regarded not only as a supplement to the 
“ National Cyclopedia,” but to all other encyclopedias whose contents 
require alterations and amendments to keep pace with the progress of 
advancing time. As far as we have examined, the articles seem very 
correct, and quite as fully written as was consistent with the scope of the 
volume before us. We have here a veritable multum in parvo, which we 
heartily recommend to the attention of our readers, until it also, in due 
time, shall require a supplement. 

The National Magazine is, as always, various and pleasant in its con- 
tents. From among the more attractive articles may be cited: ‘Sketches 
from the Diary of a Naval Officer, 1844-48 ;” a capital sketch of George 
Psalmanasar, that curious impostor, whom Johnson eulogised as the best 
man he ever knew; acontinuation of Mr. Robert Brough’s novel, ‘*‘ Which 
is Which ?” “ Musings in Long Acre,” by Walter Thornbury ; and another 
instalment of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s “Sketches and Studies in 
Russia.” The pictorial embellishments are of average merit. 

The New Quarterly Review for July contains an excellent article on 
“Turkey.” ‘The Italian Question” has reached a passing phase 
evidently not expected by the writer, and indeed by very few other 
persons. The Art Summary embraces the various topics of Exhibitions 
and Pictures, Music, and the Drama. The retrospect of the Literature 
of the Quarter contains short reviews of most of the books that have 
appeared during the last three months. We cannot, however, accept 
many of the conclusions of the reviewer; as for instance, that Mr. Wade’s 
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book on “Women Past and Present” treats a well-worn subject with 
accuracy and completeness, and a good sense it has seldom received. We 
have before noticed the book, and decline to change our opinion of it 
upon the mere dictum of any writer. In our opinion, *‘ The Recollections 
of Geoffry Hamlyn” is as much under-rated as Mr. Wade’s book is over- 
praised. 

The Dublin University Magazine for this month is certainly not wanting 
in variety. The number opens with the first three chapters of a novel 
entitled ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman,” which appears to us of considerable 
promise. Bunsen’s Egypt is fairly, though severely, criticised by a most 
competent authority, the Rev. Dr. Hincks. The Baron, by the aid of 
arguments drawn from glottology and a solitary piece of pottery, 
attempts to show that man has existed on the earth since the year 
20,000 B.c., and that about 10,000 years B.c. there took place adeluge in 
Central Asia, from which the Egyptians and Chinese and some other for- 
tunate races managed to escape. The subject, which is a somewhat diffi- 
cult one, has been admirably investigated by Dr. Hincks, whose authority 
on most matters relating to ancient chronology is admitted to be very 
considerable. ‘The Alabama Slave ” is quaint and occasionally musical, 
but nothing more. The “ University Essay ” for this month forms an 
excellent article from Archdeacon Rowan on “ Luther’s Devil Talk.” 
“Poems by James Orton” is a just and kindly review, which, pointing 
out faults, also gives praise when due. “Italy and the Fatherland ” is 
energetic and well written, and warns Englishmen not to throw away 
their influence by wasting their sympathy on Austria. Of course, the 
writer could have had no idea that the cessation of arms was so close at 
hand; and we should imagine that he would be scarcely satisfied with 
the terms of the peace concluded. “George Villiers at Home” and 
‘‘ Volunteering ” will both well repay perusal. ‘The Society of British 
Artists” is carefully written. Mr. Lever’s “Gerald Fitzgerald” is brought 
to a close. “The Season Ticket” is one of the best articles in the ma- 
gazine, and reminds us of some of the admirable papers signed “A. K. H. B..’ 
in Fraser.” ‘Sweet Keys” treats of the musical pitch, and suggests a 
possible solution of the problem, “ How are we to obtain a fixed absolute 
tone.” The “Old Sea Lion” is devoted to a brief review of the life of one 
of England’s naval worthies—happily, still living—Lord Dundonald. On 
the whole, the Dublin University Magazine need not shrink from com- 
parison with any of its monthly contemporaries. 

We have also received: Zhe Universal Decorator. Part I. Second 
Series. (Houlston and Wright.) The War in Italy, witha Preliminary 
History of the Vicissitudes and Policy of Napoleon III. By E. H. Nolan, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Part I. (John Wesley.) Poetry for Repetition. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Twells, M.A., Head Master of the Godolphin Foundation 
School, Hammersmith. (Longmans.) An Occasional Discourse oi 
Sauerteig. By Smelfungus. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.)—Not having 
the key to this, we can only pronounce it to be an attack upon somebody, 
written in a would-be, but not eminently successful, attempt at Carlylese. 
The Sanitary Reform of the British Army. By 4irosrgariaens. Third 
Edition. (W.& R. Chambers.) The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction. A New Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The Compre- 
hensive History of England. Parts XXI. and XXII. (Blackie and Son. 




















FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRANCE, 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, &c. 

Paris, July 13. 
“TLLUSTRIOUS SUICIDES: Biographies of Remarkable Person- 
ages in all Countries who have Perished Voluntarily from the Com- 
mencement of the World to the Present Day.” A more extraordinary and 
unattractive subject than the above could scarcely have been imagined ; 
yet one well-known French author, Charles Nodier, is said to have pro- 
posed it to himself; a second literary man, M. Dabadie, has executed it 
in part, has published one, and promises two more series; and a third 
writer, M. Sartorius, introduces the volume now issued to the world by a 
prefatory notice. In this editorial advertisement, the latter gentleman 
says it is singular that during thirty years—why that period is fixed upon 
does not appear—we have been inundated by celebrated brigands, cele- 
brated kings, celebrated women, celebrated children, and celebrated 
animals, but nobody thought of chronicling the celebrated suicides. 
There is no disputing on matters of taste, but we are more surprised, not 
that such a subject should have been thought of—for what subject does 
not arise from time to time in the active alembic of imaginative brains ?— 
not that it should have been taken up and worked out now, but that it 

should have been let alone so long. 

The introduction to the work is interesting, but it consists principally 
of quotations from other authors, and of reproductions of other men’s 
ideas, Amongst other citations is a curious passage from “ Reflections 
on Suicide,” by Elias Regnault, who says that suicide is the highest ex- 
pression of man’s liberty, the most energetic protestation of the supe- 
riority of his nature. Why, he asks, do not animals commit suicide ? 
Because their nature is entirely passive. M. Dabadie does not, happily, 
deal much in statistics, but he gives the number of suicides that were 
committed in France from 1851 to 1855, both inclusive; by which it 
appears that they are on the increase, the total for the last year being 
3830, or more than four hundred above that of 1853, the lowest during 
the period in question. The examples are drawn from all countries, 
ancient and modern, and are arranged on no apparent plan, alphabetical, 
chronological, or analytical. Castlereagh comes between Kleist and 
Caius Gracchus, and Samson the Hebrew next after Romano, the victim 
of Ferdinand II. of Naples. As regards the execution of the biographies, 
as they are called by the author in his title-page, they might teke rank 





with those of the other celebrities referred to in the editorial notice 
quoted above, if they were only interesting. 

Mr. Linton, the English wood-engraver, who is connected with the 
Monde Illustré here, brought an action against a rival paper, the Univers 
Iilustré, for reproducing an engraving by him published two years ago in 
an English newspaper, with the date altered from 1856 to 1858. Mr. Linton 
wrote a letter to the editor of the latter journal, for insertion in his paper; 
but this was refused, in consequence, as stated, of an injurious phrase 
which it contained. The defendant declared that it was not Mr. Linton 
who was the real prosecutor, but the proprietors of the paper to which he 
was attached, a higher-priced journal, jealous of the success of its younger 
opponent. In answer to this it was asserted that no illustrated paper 
could be published at the price of the latter without recourse being had 
to dishonest practices. It was asserted on the other side, though not 
proved apparently, that the alteration of the date was an error which was 
rectified as soon as discovered. The tribunal accepted this latter plea, 
ordered that Mr. Linton’s letter should be inserted in the Univers without 
the objectionable passage, but refused him any compensation, and left 
him to pay his own expenses. This decision does not, on the face of it, 
seem as equitable as usual in like cases here. 

The annual grand prizes in harmony were bestowed the other day at 
the Institute. The theme selected was entitled “ Bajazet,” and was the 
production of M. Edouard Monnais. The composition which obtained the 
first prize was by M. Guiraud, pupil of Halévy ; the second by M. Dubois, 
pupil of Ambroise Thomas ; honourable mention was made of a third, by 
M. Paladilhe, also pupil of Halévy. 

The Academy has awarded the Monthyon prize of 2,000 francs to 
M. Pécontal for his volume of “Legends,” which was noticed in the 
Critic of the last week in June. 

The theatres are not expected to produce many novelties in the dog 
days, and they are not accustomed to throw away their money at this 
season. Many of them would be delighted to close their doors, but that, 
with few exceptions, they have not the power to do. So the leading 
actors star it in the provinces, and the rest play old popular pieces for the 
delectation of the working classes and a sprinkling of strangers. The 
Gymnase, aided by three literary men, that is, a young writer and two 
sponsors a@ Ja mode de Paris, has managed to produce a one-act comedy 
called “ Rosalinde.” The piece is thoroughly French, The heroine is a 
young lady of the time of the Regency, somehow nominally connected with 
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the opera, but otherwise indescribable. She is represented as living with 
a certain amount of consideration for the opinion of the world. She 
allows certain gentlemen to have a key to her apartments, but only one 
at a time. Herein lies her sense of propriety. She has an intimate 
acquaintance named Lelio, a comedian, who is favoured with one of these 
passes ; but on a certain evening, when this gentleman was engaged in an 
important representation at Versailles, another acquaintance, a young 
marquis, is the happy possessor of a duplicate. The performance at 
Versailles is, however, interrupted, and Lelio thinks of Rosalinde, and 
jetermines to finish the evening at her house. When the key 
grates in the lock the young marquis, Mazime, who has seen but 
eighteen summers, slips into a cabinet and Rosalinde runs out of the 
room in order to escape the ennui of a scene. Lelio guesses the where- 
abouts of the favoured visitor, and by certain inuendoes draws him from his 
hiding place; a few high words follow, a pass or two made with the 
swords, and then the two gentlemen cool down. Lelio gives young 
Mazime an insight into the knowledge of female life, in its worst phase, 
and the two sit down together to the supper, which they eat with great 
gusto. When J/lle. Rosalinde re-appears her two visitors are singing a 
duet, and simultaneously present her with the now little valued keys. 
This bagatelle was played to perfection, and achieved a decided success. 
The moral is good, as usual, and the course of teaching agreeable. If 
the world is not rendered good by such gentle and elegant discipline, 
what chance can there be for the success of pedagogues and prison 
discipline ? If 

Vice is a creature of such hideous mien 

That to be hated need but to be seen, 
then the French stage is the normal school, and philosophers and 
moralists have only to perfect their morality by their attendance upon the 
soirées of Rosalinde and her many counterparts. 


. 





ITALY. Florence, July 13. 

HE FAIREST AMONG ITALIAN CITIES never struck me so 
much by its brightly animated aspects as when I arrived the other 
day, shortly after the downfall of a hated government, after a new life had 
been infused and new hopes kindled by the conquests already achieved 
and the prospects of triumphs still more complete for the cause of Italian 
independence. Like some “exulting and abounding river” unchecked 
in its Joyous current, compared with the same waters frozen and motion- 
less under the chains of winter, such is the Tuscany of the present day 
contrasted with what it was under the dead weight of reactionary oppres- 
sion and Austrian occupation; and it really awakens a thrill of sympa- 
thetic rejoicing to see this cultivated people and their beautiful city, as a 
revolution almost unexampled for purity and justness in motives and 
action has left them. Without tumult or departure from the accus- 
tomed routine of occupation and duty was effected this emancipation by 
& movement that was and continues to be simply the unchecked expres- 
sion of patriot feeling and conviction, the protest against all that 
is opposed to, and irreconcileable with, natural interests, progress, 
and everything dear to an intelligent, high-minded people. It is 
the very sunshine of the heart, the generosity of the awakened 
intellect, that now animates Florence. I walked through the streets on 
the day of my arrival, and but for the picturesque character of their 
unchanging features could scarcely have recognised them, so completely 
new seemed the moral expression and life around me here. Uniforms of 
rainbow variety—French, Piedmontese, Tuscan, Roman—gave brilliancy 
to the crowded groups ; the significant three colours appeared in cockades 
and favours worn by almost every man and boy, displayed in silken 
banners or handkerchiefs at almost every shop, café, or public building ; 
the portraits of Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, Garibaldi, Cavour, and 
other heroes of the Italian cause, were at some window in every street, 
and particularly at the cafés, those of the two belligerent sovereigns most 
conspicuous between the tricolor flags, that waved above tables 
loaded with journals, maps of the seat of war, political bulletins, and 
addresses; at every corner of the street were assembled knots of people 
reading the last telegraphic despatches, the bulletins from the camp, the 
words of the Emperor or the King, or addresses of corporations and 
provinces to those sovereign deliverers, exalted now by every attribution 
of political and military virtues, surrounded by all the lustre that can 
fascinate an imaginative or stimulate an excitable people. “Italia 
libera — Dio lo vuole,” was one of the devices that met my eye 
amidst the symbolic colours; whilst at every window and stall of 
the book-venders, were publications from the sonnet and pamphlet to the 
octavo volume and periodical series, a complete library of pieces d’occasion, 
all on the questions of absorbing interest and the local events of moment for 
this peninsula—the emancipation of her several states from their several 
oppressions, the evils of Austrian interference, the abuses of Rome, the 
persecutions of Naples, the incidents of the last few months, as well as 
the aggregate development of national destinies within the last fateful 
decade of years—this torrent of political literature almost entirely 
poured forth within the few months, in great part within the few 
weeks preceding, with a redundancy of mental productiveness that 
certainly shows remarkable capacities, quickness to think and to bring 
forth on subjects of high interest, in the Tuscan intellect of the present 
day. The immense importation of French publications relating to the 
Italian question, the policy and antecedents of the idolised Emperor, for 
the most part translated, is also noticeable among the proofs of industry 
and vitality. On the evening of my arrival was a performance at a public 
theatre, though exclusively by amateur comedians, for the benefit of those 
fighting and the families left suffering for Italy ; the entertainment con- 
sisting of two new comedies, one with decidedly political allusion, and 
& recitation between the acts of Manzoni’s “ Cinque Maggio;” the 


receipts supplying respectable contributions to those offerings 
that continue pouring in from every class of citizens, nobles 
and artisans, ministers and humble  employés, communities of 


country towns and villages, many binding themselves to so much per 
month in renewed instalments, and among others (I am glad to perceive, 
for their honour and interest) not the least liberal being the higher clergy. 
As to the ex-sovereign of these states, who is now only remembered with 











contempt, I have heard particulars of his flight and his treachery some. 
what beyond the details yet generally brought to light, and tending rathey 
more to compromise the character of that Grand Duke who has so signally 
disregarded and forfeited the opportunity of holding a brilliant position 
secured by the affectionate loyalty of the most cultivated people ip 
Italy’s fairest regions. One is reminded of Dante’s denunciations against 
him who “per vilt& fece il gran rifiuto;” and certainly the discovered 
correspondence with the Austrian Emperor, the sealed orders consigned 
at the fortress for firing on the city at the expected crisis, the answer 
respecting 40,000 Austrian bayonets in lieu of accepting either alternative 
proposed to his Royal Highness for preserving the throne to his dynasty, 
have supplied profoundly significant documents to the history of this 
country, fraught with lessons for the benefit of the governing and the 
governed. I am told no spectacle could have been more exultingly 
beautiful, more admirably expressive of the spirit of a people feeling 
themselves brothers in a just cause, than that presented in these streets 
on the day of grand demonstration for the War of Independence and the 
suspended Constitution of ’48, the morrow to which was signalised by 
that pusillanimous flight amidst spectators who offered no insult, who had 
never by a single act of violence justified the bad faith or craven policy 
of the fugitive. 

Without dwelling on events sufficiently made known, I would only 
observe, in regard to the Florentines, how sustained is their tranquillity and 
self-control, how unaltered the well-known amenities of social life among 
them, after a catastrophe that has completely changed the foundations 
of their political existence, and, amidst rapidly succeeding events that 
attract the eyes of all Europe to Italy, excite the liveliest emotion, and 
touch the most vibrating chords of national feeling throughout this land, 
and announce one of those historic epochs when an Omnipotent Will 
seems to announce itself. Let the line adopted by the Provisional 
Government bear witness whether the interests of justice, enlightenment, 
toleration, are not promoted and promised furtherance by the results of 
this pacific revolution! After a sojourn of only three days, I can as yet 
but glance at the surface of things; but there the notes of hope, the signs 
of progress and intelligence, are unmistakeable; not one indication of 
licentiousness or democratic impetuosity, not one threat against institu- 
tions that are venerable, against persons or classes that are respectable. 
At the cathedral, early on a Sunday morning, I was less impressed by the 
majestic harmonies of architecture, the silver gleaming from illumined 
altars through the perspective of vast arcades in solemn twilight, or 
the swelling strains of the organ and chanted rite, than by the 
hushed devout recollectedness of the crowd, whose numbers and 
piety bore proof that alienation from religion is not with any ma- 
jority here among the consequences of the present movement; and 
while the temporal sovereignty of the Pope is now almost universally con- 
demned by the judgment of thinking men in Italy, the Catholic clergy have 
not (as I believe) any reason to fear for the higher, the purely spiritual, 
claims to the ascendancy of that worship whose altars they serve. Nor is 
there any change in those courtesies and enjoyments offered the visitor 
here: the Pitti Palace is no longer a residence, Prince Napoleon having 
contented himself with less splendid quarters, but the hall and its picture 
gallery remain open just as formerly; so with the Uffizj, now frequented 
more by soldiers than by tourist foreigners; so with the public libraries, 
whilst those for private circulation, the subscription reading-rooms for 
books and journals, are on the increase here to a degree leaving far 
behind the literary accommodations of almost every other Italian city. 
I might describe the entertaining and novel spectacle of the French en- 
campment in the Cascine, visited at all hours of the day while it lasted 
by crowds of citizens, to admire that picturesque confusion, listen to the 
bands, or take part in the improvised dances at the evening hours, with 
those light-hearted troops who are now féted and humoured in every 
way. ‘T'rue, the injury inflicted on plants and flower-beds in that favourite 
pleasure-ground of Florence was rather deplorable; but the encampment 
has been transferred partly to the Bobboli Gardens, partly to the Poggio 
Imperiale Villa at a greater distance, whither, on the fine evenings, is still 
the favourite walk of these citizens; and a very curious, strangely pic- 
turesque, and half-comic ensemble is presented among the pleasant groves 
and platforms of that once princely residence amid a landscape of the 
most luxuriant loveliness. What then can be concluded from the 
general view of Florence in its social state after the overthrow of its late 
feeble government, vanishing like a mist before the sunlight of freedom, 
but that she has thereby forwarded herself on the way of civilisation and 
intelligence, advancing to attainments yet higher than even she, the 
flower and pride of the Italian peninsula, has reached at any period in her 
past? This seems guaranteed in the whole comportment of the courteous 
and amiable people among whom [ find myself—in the gallant bearing and 
frank countenances of thousands just enrolled, the finest of Italy’s youth, 
to fight for their country’s emancipation—in the energetic and awakened 
spirit manifest in their literature, in countless other signs of hope and 
progress, respecting which and their promised results to political and 
moral conditions I would say, Esto perpetua. 








Nationa Cortecrions.—A Parliamentary return was printed at the 
instance of Mr. Spooner, showing the sums expended under the heads of 
British Museum Establishment, British Museum Buildings, British Museum 
Purchases, National Gallery, Scientific Works and Experiments, Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, British Historical Portrait Gallery, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Museum of Practical Geology, and Royal Society, in each year from 1846 
to 1859. The totals are: 1848, 134,8082.; in 1849, 122,742/. ; in 1850, 96,713). ; 
in 1851, 103,8417.; in 1852, 122,9910.; in 1853, 111,114/.; in 1854, 114,627/.; in 
1855, 163,5882.; in 1856, 228,860/.; in 1857, 202,476/; in 1858, 214,574/.; and 
in 1858-9, 207,966/. 3s. 3d. The following are the details of the latter year: 
British Museum Establishment, 53,670/. 6s. 4d.; British Museum Buildings, 
32,7651. 19s. 8d.; British Museum Purchases, 19,8307. 2s. 3d.; National Gal- 
lery, 9,033/. 19s. 11d.; Scientific Works and Experiments, 5,218/. 15s. 6d. ; Roval 
Geographical Society, 500/.; British Historical Portrait Gallery, 2,704/. 1°s.; 
Science and Art Department, 77,055/. 6s. 11d.; Museum of Practical Geology 
(establishment), 6,186/. 15s. 8d.; Museum of Practical Geology (building), ——: 
Royal Society, 1,000/. The total sum expended in the purchase and laying out 
of the grounds and buildings on the Kensington-gore estate from 1851 to 1805 
inclusive was 372,100/. 15s, 10d. 
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M* TOM TAYLOR, whose prolific pen pours forth plays as glibly as 
attorneys do briefs, parsons sermons, and lecturers discourses, on 
Monday night gave another drama, or rather melodrama, to the Olympic 
stage, entitled “ Payable on Demand.” As the manners and scenes are 
those of Germany, we are not so well enabled to judge by internal 
evidence whether it is derived from a French source. We detected a few 
misnomers which showed that it was not of German origin, for it did not 
deal with the moneys and mercantile modes of Deutschland, nor did it 
give the Frankfort tone of the Jews; on the contrary, very strangely sub- 
stituting the slang of a Duke’s-place old clothesman for the Ger- 
man of a Ebrew Jew. Why a Jew in Germany should speak 
bad English we know not; but this, perchance, may be the mistake of 
the actor rather than of the author. But let us proceed to the more vital 
points of the new play. It is evidently written with a purpose; or rather 
the author, seeming to be at a loss to create any new theatrical or inci- 
dental interest, has been driven to endeavour to give dramatic character 
as a substitute. He has not been very successful, because he has 
evidently had no defined object, beyond getting a new piece out for 
the management and a new part for Mr. Robson. The British 
dramatist has not been unmindful of his Israelitish brother; but 
his patronage has neither been remarkable for its delicacy nor its 
efficacy. From Shylock downwards, the popular prejudices have been 
rather fostered than rebuked. With our early dramatists it was thought 
a sign of religious orthodoxy to abuse the Jew, and murder and malignity 
as well as cheating and avarice were unsparingly laid to his charge. With 
the progress of liberality this conduct was a little abated, and Cumberland 
even showed him as “ benevolent.” Mr. Taylor may have meant to do 
him like service; but the ricketty honesty, and the extreme difficulty he 
has to go straight, show that the dramatist has the old orthodox notions 
as to this class of our fellow-subjects. This mode of defence seems to us 
worse than a direct attack; and, indeed, it is illiberal to make any distinc- 
tion whatever, as we believe there is none, between the professors of this 
religion and any other well-educated English gentleman. It may be said 
that the avaricious creature presented in this play is no more a satire 
upon a particular race than Mr. Pecksniff is upon architects; that it is 
the vice, and not the personage or profession, which is satirised. Yet we 
must think it unfortunate to give all the qualities attributed by the 
illiberal and ignorant to a sect, and to make the character belong to it. 
The character of Reuben Golsched as a dramatic production has, however, 
some artistic shortcomings. The first act of the play is entirely melo- 
dramatic ; the poor Jew is labouring as a petty jeweller for a charming 
young wife (a Christian by the way) and a little baby in a cradle. 
It is at the time of the first French Revolutionary War, and 
Frankfort is visited by the French to be liberated and plundered. 
A French Marquis trusts Reuben to sell his trinkets for 
his immediate wants, and finally confides to his care several 
thousands of pounds’ worth of bills “payable on demand.” For 
this he takes Reuben’s acknowledgment, written in sympathetic ink, which 
he puts into a secret drawer in a little cabinet, and departs with under 
his arm. He, however, is killed on coming into contact with a troop of 
the French army of the “ Republic one and indivisible;” which said troop 
visit Reuben’s house, but, finding nothing to plunder, they kiss his wife 
and depart. The Christian wife, having a very national suspicion of her 
Jewish husband, makes him swear on the Scriptures, placed on his child's 
cradle, that he will restore the large amount confided to him whenever he 
can find out the lawful heir. This he assents to, compromising so far, 
that he resolves to go to Hamburgh, Amsterdam, or London, 
wherever there is an exchange to be found and business to be 
done, and trade with the money thus come into his posses- 
sion. The act ends, and a period of twenty-two years is 
supposed to have elapsed, and the curtain rises on the very showy and 
elegant drawing-room of a London millionaire. Reuben appears aged, 
but in much the same costume; but the infant has grown into a blooming 
lass, and the father has become the leading trader on the Stock Exchange. 
Now comes an effort to typify the great moneyed class. Richard III. 
may stand for the type of warriors on our stage, and Richelieu for the 
statesmen, and now Reuben Golsched is to represent the speculators. He 
is celebrating his daughter’s birthday, and he resolves to devote himself 
to family affection and domesticity; but he is broken in upon by fellow- 
speculators, clerks, and agents, who come with fluctuating intelligence 
of the foreign news and of the fall and rise of stocks. He has 
worked for a rise in all the funds. The Allies are approaching 
Paris, and if they enter, and Napoleon falls, he is safe. He is run 
to his last hundred thousand pounds; © still he goes on giving 
orders to buy up everything that will be affected by the great political 
event—the commander-in-chief's bills, gold, and stocks. Heis threatened 
With stoppage of his house; he is perplexed with rumours of his failing 
credit ; he is remonstrated with by friends; he is abjured to alter his 
course by his confidential clerk; but, like a second Cortez, he risks all for 
the empire of the money market. It is, as he says, his Austerlitz. One 
would suppose that in real life this situation would be enough to absorb 
the energies of even a Rothschild; but the theatrical stage is very exact- 
ing, and the agony of modern audiences must be piled to the highest 
point. In the midst of this, to show his coolness, he purchases, with 
great haggling and much mean device, a second-hand cabinet of a French 
dealer in nick-nacks, as a birthday present to his daughter, which, 
directly it is seen, is perceived to be the same the Marquis de 
St. Cast took away with him at Frankfort; and we all recollect, though 
uben does not, that it has a secret drawer in the lid, where Reuben’s receipt 
and promissory note to pay the 200,000 thalers on demand will be found. 
In examining the present, the daughter finds the secret drawer, and in it 
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the apparent bit of blank paper, which Reuben, taking to the fire, perceives 
to be his receipt. His first impression is to destroy it; but he acci- 
dentally glances at the portrait of his deceased wife, and resolves to be 
honest. By one of those curious coincidences that so often happen on 
the stage and so seldom in real life, a young music-master comes in; and 
well might Aristotle declare ‘discovery ” to be the most important incl- 
dent of the drama, for now follow many of that potent theatrical article. 
The young man discovers that the cabinet was his father’s; and Reuben and 
his daughter discover that he is the son of the Marquis who gave Reuben the 
money in trust ; and the latter also discovers that he is bound to “pay 
on demand ” the note that is now in the hand of the young Marquis; but 
the young Marquis also discovers that he adores the millionaire’s daughter, 
and she makes an equally tender acknowledgement. The crisis of 
Reuben’s fate is fast culminating. Ruin stares him in the face ; still he 
pays the Marquis’s note of hand; but the latter gives him the money 
back, and it goes into the great and absorbing speculation. Suddenly, a 
dead pigeon is brought in, which has been shot by a humble confederate of 
Reuben’s, and itis found Paris has been entered by the Allies and Napoleon 
has fallen, and upmost go the funds,and Reuben becomea double millionaire. 
Boundless wealth to the old man and boundless love to the young couple 
make a triumphant conclusion. Theatrically the piece is successful, and the 
acting of Mr. Robson full of that vivid emotional power he is so celebrated 
for. As a portrait of a peculiar class of men, and as a type of the grand 
speculator, we cannot accept it. As the exemplification of the acute, 
calm, smooth, far-seeing capitalist, who unites caution to daring and the 
profoundest calculation to the keenest speculation, we think the portrai- 
ture a failure. As the restless stage miser, made up with a dash of 
Richard III, it may be effective ; but we can hardly imagine it will 
otherwise be received as a fine dramatic creation. The scenery is 
capital, and the minor characters admirable in their fidelity, especially Mr. 
H. Wigan, first as a French republican officer, and then as a curiosity 
dealer. This doubling of characters pervades the piece, as Miss Wyndham 
plays the mother and the daughter very pleasingly; Mr. Gordon the old 
and young Marquis very nicely ; and Mr. Cooke a young and old Jew with 
his usual judiciousness. ‘Though not a first-class drama, still, thus 
performed, it will probably have a successful run. 

At the Strand, a smartly-written burlesque of the “‘ Lady of Lyons” has 
been produced. It appears that the author, Mr. Byron, has already pro- 
duced a piece on the same subject, but has on the present occasion almost 
rewritten it, to suit the actors and actresses as well as the time; for 
burlesques, like pastry, require to be taken as soon as made, as there is 
no theatrical article that so quickly becomes stale. In these days of 
telegrams the news of one hour is destroyed by the succeeding, and allu- 
sions must assume the speed of electricity to keep up with the events. 
The other portion of burlesques consists in punning, and this seems 
to be inexhaustible; though, had we not found Mr. Byron as inge- 
nious as his predecessors—indeed, more so, as he comes after them—we 
should have thought Mr. Talfourd and the rest of the comic writers had 
exhausted the changes of the language. The “Lady of Lyons” is in 
itself such a mass of artificiality and affectation, that to burlesque it is 
only just criticism, and we rejoice to see it shown in its true colours. Miss 
Charlotte Saunders shows something app-oaching to genius in her parody 
of the hero; and Miss M. Oliver is agreeable as the mock heroine, who, 
however, can hardly be mocked. Mr. Clarke makes a fierce Beauséant ; 
and Mr. Turner and Mr. Poynter absurd representatives of Damas and 
Mons. Deschappelles. Mr. James Rogers was really comic as the Widow 
Melnotte. It is, as is now the custom at this well-managed little theatre, 
nicely put on the stage, and it gave great delight to the audience. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Dw THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Mr. Phillips, of Bond-street, offered for com- 
( petition Hiram Power’s statue of the *“* Greek Slave.” In announcing the fact 
the auctioneer used the following rather extraordinary language: “ This lovely 
figure, representing an historical fact—the exposure of a young and beautiful 
Greek girl for sale in a Turkish bazaar. The expression is intended to be that 
of extreme dejection, mingled with shame and disgust. The chaste and beauti- 
ful pose of this figure has won the admiration of the first artists of the day, and 
lecturers on anatomy have added their testimony to its marvellous correctness 
and beautiful representation of feminine beauty.” We cannot quite agree with 
all the expressions here used. The statue certainly did excite a certain amount 
of admiration, but it was among the vulgar; the judicious regarded with no 
other feeling than distaste, pronouncing it to be untrue to nature, and very mere- 
tricious in feeling. However that may be, Mr. Power’s statue was sold as 
advertised, and the Duke of Cleveland became the purchaser at the price of 180 
guineas. WT 

It has been determined, says the Chester Chronicle, to remove the present 
“out of character” tracery in the eastern window of the ‘ Ladye Chapel,” and 
replace it with the tracery of the period when the chapel was built. This resto- 
ration is in commemoration of the late Bishop Pearson, who was interred near. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Bradford School of Design was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., and the prizes gained by the pupils were distributed. 
On behalf of the committee an oral report stated that it was determined that 
the institution should be a purely local one, and that they would neither ask 
nor receive aid from Government. The number of ladies attending the classes 
was forty, and about sixty students attended the evening classes. ; 

A monument, of white Carrara marble, is now in course of erection, by Mr. 
T. Gaffin, to the memory of the Hon. Barrington Reynolds Pellew, 2nd Bat- 
talion Rifle Brigade, voungest son of the late Pownall Viscount Exmouth, at 
Canonteign Church, Teignmouth. The monument is surrounded by an elabo- 
rately carved rifle and sword, in the centre of which is the badge of the regi- 
ment. The following is a copy of the inscription: “In memory of Brevet 
Major the Hon. Barrington Reynolds Pellew, 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
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youngest son of the late Pownall Viscount Exmouth and of Georgiana, his 
wife; born April 13, 1833, died December 6, 1858. During his short career he 
had served with distinction in the Kaffir War in South Africa, at the Siege of 
Sebastopol, the Storming of Canton, in China, and at the Final Assault and 
Capture of Lucknow, at which place he died of dysentery, caused by exposure 
in the field, in the 26th year of his age, beloved and deeply lamented.” 

The following is an official account of the pictures purchased for the 
National Gallery since the 31st of March, 1858: A portrait of Jeanne d’Archel, 
by Antonij Moro, was, with the sanction of the trustees and of the Treasury, 
purchased from Mr. C. J. Nieuwenhuys in June, 1858. At a meeting of the 
trustees on the 19th of July, 1858, Sir C. E. Eastlake submitted a list of various 
pictures on the Continent, either already known to him, or which it appeared 
desirable to inspect. He proposed to proceed to the Continent on the general 
understanding that the available funds might be employed in the purchase of 
pictures which he might consider eligible. The proposal was approved by the 
trustees at the same meeting, and subsequently by Treasury letter, dated 29th 
July, 1858. The following pictures were purchased on the Continent accord- 
ingly: A half-length portrait of a Brescian nobleman, by Moretto; a small 
picture of St. Francis, by Filippino Lippi; a picture of St. Dominick, ascribed 
to Marco Zoppo; the upper portion of an altar-piece, representing a Pieta; the 
** Dead Christ,” with other figures, by Marco Palmezzano; a bust portrait of a 
lady, by Battista Zelotti; “The Madonna adoring the Sleeping Child,” by 
Marco Basaiti; ‘the Madonna and Child,” by Cima da Conegliano; a Pieta 
by Carlo Crivelli. Sir Charles Eastlake observes: ‘‘ Not collections alone, but 
single pictures of excellence and rarity, can be obtained only at a considerable 
outlay. Although the actual expenditure during the past year has been com- 
paratively small, large offers have been made, as yet in vain, for certain 
pictures; and in order that there should be sufficient means for taking 
advantage of opportunities which may sometimes unexpectedly arise, it is 
not desirable, whatever may be the balance now or for some years to come, 
to diminish the annual grant. In reviewing the acquisitions made of late years, 
it will appear that the deficiency which had previously existed of specimens of 
early Italian masters—a deficiency pointed out by the committee of the House 
of Commons in 1853—has been in a great degree supplied. The addition of 
specimens, whether of the Italian or Northern schools, of the great masters, and 
of the maturer periods of art, will be at once more difficult and more costly ; and 
this is another reason for not reducing the means at the disposal of the trustees.” 
A picture of a blind man led by a girl, painted by J. L. Dyckmans, bequeathed 
by Miss J. Clarke, was placed in the gallery in March last; and another, given 
by the late Mr. J. Kenyon, called ‘ Geraldine” (a half-length figure), by 
W. Boxall, A.R.A., is to be placed or hung up at the South Kensington 
Museum. As soon as the new galleries at South Kensington are completed, it 
is intended to place in the larger of those galleries a portion of the pictures now 
in Trafalgar-square, as a temporary arrangement, till the alterations proposed 
to be made in the present National Gallery, on the removal of the Royal 
Academy, can be carried out. By this means it is hoped that sufficient space 
will be gained to hang the pictures in Trafalgar-square without undue crowd- 
ing; although it may not be possible, under the circumstances, to arrange them 
quite systematically with regard to schools. Fourteen pictures were protected 
with glass in the year 1858, making a total number of sixty-four in Trafalgar- 
square. Four pictures were varnished during the year. 553,766 persons visited 
Trafalgar-square last year, and 238,377 the pictures in Marlborough House, now 
removed to Kensington. The highest price given for a picture last year was 
6411. for a Marco Basaiti (Florence), and 537/. for a Marco Palmezzano (Rome). 
The lowest was 200/. for an Antonij Moro, bought in London. 

The second report of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery was issued 
on Wednesday. From this it appears that the trustees have made some changes 
in the rules. 1. The rule which the trustees desire to lay down for themselves, 
in either making purchases or receiving presents, is to look to the celebrity of 
the person represented rather than to the merit of the artist. They will 
attempt to estimate that celebrity without any bias to any political or religious 
party. Nor will they consider great faults and errors, even though admitted 
on all sides, as any sufficient ground for excluding any portrait which may be 
valuable as illustrating the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of the 
country. 2. No portrait of any person still living, except only of the reigning 
sovereign, and of his or her consort, shall be admitted. 3. No portrait of any 
person deceased less than ten years shall be admitted, unless all the trustees in 
the kingdom, and not incapacitated by illness, shall, either at a meeting, or by 
letter, signify their approbation. 4. No portrait shall be admitted by donation, 
unless three-fourths, at least, of the trustees present at a meeting shall approve 
it. 5. No modern copy of an original portrait shall be admitted. 6. The num- 
ber of three shall be a quorum at any meeting of the trustees. In their first 
report the trustees gave the list of thirteen donations as offered and accepted. 
Up to the present time that list may be continued as follows: 14. General 
Wolfe, 1726-1759 (painted by Highmore; presented by his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, July 1858). 15. James Stuart, surnamed “ Athenian Stuart,” 
1713-1788 (painter unknown; presented by Lieut. Stewart, R.N., November 
1808). 16. William Petty, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe, 1737—1805 (painted by Sir Joshua Revnolds; presented by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, June 1858). 17. Admiral Boscawen, 1711—1716 (painted by 
Sir J. Reynolds; presented by Viscount Falmouth, June 1858). 18. The Right 
Hon. Sir James Macintosh, 1765—1832 (painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
presented by R. J. Macintosh, Esq., June 1858). 19. Robert Burns, 1759 
—1796 (painted by Raeburn and Nasmyth; presented by John Dillon, Esq., 

June 1858). 20. John Kemble, 1757—1823 (painted by Gilbert Stuart; pre- 
sented by John Delane, Esq., July 1858). 21. Mrs. Siddons, 1755—1832 (painted 
by Sir William Beechy ; presented by John Delane, Esq.) 22. John Keats, 
1795—1821 (painted by Joseph Severn; presented by Smith Travers, Esq., 
January 1859). 23. President Forbes of Culloden, 1685—1747 (painter unknown; 
presented by Sir John Forbes, M.D., February 1859). 24. Dr. Edward Jenner, 
1749—1823 (painted by Northcote; presented by J. Carrick Moore, Esq., 
February 1859). 25. Dr. Nathaniel Hooke, died 1764 (painted by Dandridge; 
presented by Lord Boston, March 1859). 26. Sir Charles Bell, 1774—1842 
(painted by James Tannock; presented by Lady Bell, March 1859). But 
besides these donations, each of a single portrait, the trustees desire specially 
to mention another, in which many portraits are comprised. Her Majesty's 
Government have offered to the collection, and the trustees have with thanks 
accepted, the great picture of the House of Commons at the opening of the first 
reformed Parliament in January 1833, as painted by Sir George Hayter, 
and as recently secured to the nation by a vote of the House of 
Commons. This picture, which, exclusive of the frame, measures 17 feet 
by 10, contains nearly four hundred portraits, including, with the strangers 
represented at the bar, ail the principal statesmen of the time, and cannot fail, 
when exhibited in a good situation, to attract great public interest. The 


trustees have only to regret that the very limited space of their temporary and 
far from convenient apartments has precluded the immediate reception of this 
valuable picture, which, therefore, although in due form accepted. remains for 
the present at their own request in the charge of her Majesty’s Government. 
The purchases made "repe 


up to May 1858 were stated in the last report of trustees as 
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amounting to twenty-two. They have now increased, as the following list wil! 
show, to forty four:—23. William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 1682—1764 (painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; purchased March 18, 1858). 24. Nell Gwynne, 
1640—1691 (painted by Sir Peter Lely ; purchased May 1858). 25. The Right 
Hon. William Windham, 1750—1810 (painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
purchased May 1858). 26. Lord Clive, 1725—1774 (painted by Dance; pur- 
chased May 1858). 27. Sir Ralph Winwood, 1564—1617 (painted by Mirevel: ; 
purchased May 1858). 28. Theodore Hook, 1788—1841 (painted by Eddis; 
purchased May 1858). 29. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723—1792 (painted by him- 
self; purchased May 1858). 30. The Princess Charlotte, 1796—1817 (painted 
by Dowe; purchased July 1858). 31. John Opie, 1761—1807 (painted by him- 
self; purchased June 1858). 32. The Earl of Southampton, the patron of Shak- 
spere, 1573—1624 (painted by Mirevelt ; purchased July 1858). 33. Sir David 
Wilkie, 1785—1841 (painted by himself; purchased July 1858). 34. Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, 1648—1689 (painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; purchased Nov. 1855), 
35. John Dryden, 1631—1700 (painter unknown; purchased Dec. 1858). 34, 
Ceorge Colman the Elder, 1733—1794 (painted by Gainsborough; purchased, 
January, 1859). William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
1578—1657 (painter unknown; purchased January, 1859). 38. King James 
VI. of Scotland, afterwards King James I. of England, aged 8, 1566—1625 
(painter unknown; purchased February, 1859). 39. Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke, and sister of Sir Philip Sidney, died 1621 (painter uncertain ; purchased 
February, 1859). 40. William Powlett, first Marquis of Winchester, 1475— 
1572 (painter uncertain; purchased February, 1859). 41. Anthony Ashley 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621—1683 (painted by John Greenhill ; purchased 
February, 1859). 42. William Congreve, 1669—1729 (painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; purchased February, 1859). 43. Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl 
of Orford, 1676—1745 (painted by Vanloo; purchased March, 1859). 44. Eliza- 
beth, Princess of England and Queen of Bohemia, 1596—1662 (painted by 
Janssens; purchased March, 1859). It will be seen from the preceding state- 
ments that the portraits now in charge of the trustees, whether by gift or pur- 
chase, and ranged on the walls of the temporary apartment assigned to them 
at 29, Great George-street, Westminster, are now seventy in number. But, 
from the very inadequate accommodation which those apartments afford, it has 
been found impossible in the arrangement of the pictures to attempt any kind 
of classification or chronological order. Under all the circumstances enumerated 
the trustees flatter themselves that the Administration and the Parliament may 
deem their progress satisfactory, and may be disposed to continue their liberal 
support to this undertaking by the yearly grant of 2,000/. 

It is stated that on the 20th otf June Hans Michelsen, the oldest and most 
eminent of the sculptors of Norway, died, at Christiana, at the age of seventy. 
When Thorwaldsen had presented the Cathedral of Drontheim with a cast of his 
statue of Christ, Michelsen was ordered by King Kar] Johann to excute statues 
of the Twelve Apostles for the same church. This was the most inportant work 
of his life. Afterwards, by order of King Oscar, he executed four old Nor- 
wegian kings for Oscar Hall, besides busts of Holberg, Peter Colbjornsen, and 
others. Michelsen was a man of considerable talent, but his artistic education 
and development began at tuo late a period of his life, and he was recalled from 
Rome too early. In his old age he lived in retirement, being, although of a 
humorous turn of mind, not easily accessible. 

M. Haumann, a celebrated violinist in Paris, well known throughout Europe, 
quarrelled with his mother-in-law, or she quarrelled with him, and the result 
was that she sold the portrait of her son-in-law—a beautiful picture by a first- 
rate artist, with which he had presented her in happier days—sold it for 20f., 
and had painted on the frame ‘“‘ Haumann, the Fiddler.” ‘The insulted violinist 
sued his mother-in-law for damages, but failed to get them. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


7° PRODUCTION of Mercadante’s ‘“ Il Giuramento ” at the Royal Italian 

Opera House, Covent-garden, has not been successful ; a result by no means 
unexpected. It was performed according to announcement on Saturday, and in 
all probability it will not be repeated. Although Grisi, Didiée, and Mario 
exerted themselves to the utmost to give the fullest effect to what may be con- 
sidered salient and redeeming points, yet the audience were too apathetic and 
immovable to be touched even by extra efforts. Neither labour nor expense has 
been spared in order to a full and efficient representation of the opera, and the 
want of success therefore must be attributed to the poverty of the work itself. 
“ Puritani” on Tuesday, with the same cast as that of the previous week, gave 
the fullest satisfaction to a very crowded house. 

Mile. Tietjens has added another gem to her histrionic crown by two recent 
personations of ‘‘ Norma,” at the Jtalian Opera, Drury Lane. The lovers of the 
lyric drama now have the name of this accomplished lady very frequently on 
their tongues. Her career has been watched with admiration, and she has 
gained a position to which her merits have given the title. Although the part of 
‘‘ Norma” admits but of one interpretation, we searcely find two of its repre- 
sentatives who treat it alike. Forits true embodiment, an actress must not only 
possess the grand elements of the tragedian, but in the developement of its lofty 
powers the vocal attributes must be superabundant, seeing that they are largely 
drawn upon. By the union of these essentials in a pre-eminent degree Mlle. 
Tietjens triumphs. Of the greatness of her acting there can be no question. 1+ 
is what lyric acting should be—large, imposing, and approaching the statuesque. 
The lyric tragedian cannot, like the speaking actor, dwell on minute details; 
the language of operatic libretti is usually of an abstract nature, showing a 
passion in its broad characteristics rather than in its countless phases; and even 
were it otherwise, the very act of singing, instead of speaking, prevents those 
niceties of discrimination which form the great merit of ordinary modern acting. 
Mile. Tietjens seizes on a passion in all its largeness ; it becomes her own, ani! 
is as strongly marked in countenance as in gesture. No one who heard 
the cavatina in the first act could fail to be impressed with the brilliancy wit! 
which the entire movement was sung. But greater triumphs awaited her ia 
“ Ah mon tremare,” the duet with Adalgisa, and above all in the last scene 
when the “ fury of the woman scorned” has burnt itself out, and she inflicts on 
Pollio the conviction of ‘what a heart he has lost.” All things taken together, 
we regard the Druid Priestess of Mlle. Tietjens as one of the most truthful and 
impressive representations of which the lyric stage can boast. Mongini, in the 
ungrateful part of the Proconsul, gives a glorious reading, with the most su 
musical effects. He may fairly challenge all the Pollios of the age without 
being compromised. On the occasions to which we have here alluded. Mile. 
Brambilla is entitled to a word of well-deserved eulogy for the sustainment 
Adalgisa, both by her “ speechless wisdom ” and her trilling accents. On Mou- 
day Mr. Balfe took a benefit, and selected the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” in an Italiaa 
guise. Mlle. Balfe impersonated the heroine; Mlle. Guarducci, the gip>y 
queen; and Sig. Giuglini, Zaddeus. The house was crowded to the ceiling. | 

Once a year Signor Emanuele Biletta submits his claim to public approval. 
His matinée musicale for the present season was held at Campden House, Ken- 
sington, by the kind permission of the resident, Francis Wolley, Esq. Signor 
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Biletta strayed, on this occasion, from the beaten track of concert-givers, ant 
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introduced a one-act “ Drawing-room Opera” in the second part of the pro- 
gramme. The words of ‘Caught and Caged ” are referred to J. Palgrave Simp- 
son, Esq., and are, in point of merit, beyond the average run of similar compo- 
sitions. Signor Biletta’s music shows experience, facility, and taste, with a 
more than common share of talent. In the development of ideas we frequently 
catch the shadowy form of an old familiar strain, but are not able to obtain a 
further hold than to get up a case of mistaken identity. Signor Biletta, who 
is an eminent professor of the vocal art, is also an admirable accompanyist. 
Herr Wieniawski treated the audience to a marvellous fantasia on the violin, 
taking for his theme the well-known Carnaval de Venise. The principal vocalists 
engaged for the concert were Madame Catherine Hayes (who sang a waltz by 
Signor Bilettato admiration), Miss Lascelles, Mr. Charles Braham, Signori Solieri, 
Dragone, and Cimino, with M. Jules Lafont; for the lyric entertainment, the 
Misses Claudine and Isabella Hampton (both amateurs), Herr Reichardt, and 
Mr. J. G. Patey. As an amateur performance, the opera is entitled to a liberal 
share of praise, quite as much for the uniformly truthful delineation of the 
characters represented as for the generally efficient rendering of the vocalisms 
with which the story wasornamented. Regarded as a dramatic essay, ‘‘ Caught 
and Caged” reflects no ordinary amount of credit upon all concerned. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society gave the sixth concert of the 
forty-seventh season at the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday. The programme 
was in all respects an excellent one. Mozart’s delicious symphony in E flat stood 
first. This is, perhaps, the most lovely, if not the grandest, of his orchestral 
‘works. The next important piece for instruments was Dr. Sterndale Bennett's 
pianoforte concerto in F minor. On the production of this work more than 
twenty years ago, Mendelssohn pronounced its author a genius of whom the 
British nation ought to be proud. The concerto is distinguished by simplicity 
and elegance of design, with copious and ornate treatment. All the subjects are 
closely and well followed up. In the andante, a beautifully-instrumented move- 
ment, the discoursing between the orchestra and Miss Arabella Goddard, the soloist 
on this occasion, was of a very exquisite character. A mightier work than either of 
the foregoing was next exhibited, Beethoven’s symphony in A (No. 7). Although 
this colossal composition generally occupies three quarters of an hour in perfor- 
mance, it never wearies; what in it was at one time incompreheusible to ordi- 
nary intellects is now so clear, that scarcely any of its innumerable beauties 
escape the notice and appreciation of the cultivated listener. Herr Joachim 
played a concerto of Spohr’s in D minor, as he has before played it recently, to 
perfection. Weber's Jubilee overture was placed at the foot of the programme. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Sig. Belletti interspersed the rich orchestral entertain- 
ments with three effective vocal essays. 

Mr. Howard Glover’s concert for the million ‘ came off” at Drury Lane on 
Monday. The long list of “‘ notanda” concerned, and the formidable length of the 
bill of particulars, defy narration. Almost every singer and player of conse- 
quence made an entrance and an exit. The oppressive state of the weather out 
of doors (viz., 95° of Fahrenheit) doubtlessly prevented many families, as well as 
individuals, from attending. With reference to the performance of the pieces 
selected, it is not necessary to allude. Every one did his and her best. 

A very important musical meeting took place on Tuesday at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, having for its object the benefit of an institution known as the 
‘Royal Academy of Music.” The solo vocalists were chiefly associates, and the 
principal performances on wire and string proceeded from parties of a like stand- 
ing. There was variety enough in the programme to suit almost all tastes. 
Mr. Lucas, one of the professors of the institution, officiated as conductor, to the 
evident satisfaction both of the orchestra and the auditory. 

There is avowedly a great charm in variety. To this, the executive at the 
Crystal Palace are keenly alive. In such a large family as that claiming Jobn Bull 
for its illustrious parent there must of necessity be a vast diversity of tastes and 
appetites, continually hankering after something that is not. By way of change 
to the periodical Saturday spread, the fare on the 9th inst. was supplied chiefly 
from the fountain at whose head stands Mr. Leslie. Few persons claiming 
acquaintance with concerted vocal music are ignorant of the high state of 
efficiency to which Mr. Leslie’s choir have attained under his rigid discipline. 
Consequently a numerous and brilliant company at Sydenham on Saturday last 
was a thing looked for and realised. The performance of each piece in the pro- 
gramme was, as usual, a careful, correct, and powerfully descriptive one. 
Festa’s enchanting madrigal, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale,” though old as the bills, 
came fresh as ‘The Dawn of Day,” which stood in close proximity—both 
encored with an enthusiasm admitting of no denial. Another compliment, quite 
equal in fervour, was paid to “ Evening’s Twilight.” Inshort, had the audience 
been permitted to have had everything their own way, double duty must have 
resulted. A violin solo, on airs from ‘ Otello,’ was remarkable chiefly for the 
introduction of M. Buzain, a violinist possessing a considerable mastery over 
the mechanical difficulties of his art. 

Keeping on the Surrey side of the water, we would next notice the first of a 
series of entertainments at the Surrey Musical Hall on Monday afternoon and 
evening. As the number of concerts of which the ‘series ” is to consist is not 
announced, although the fact of their being hebdomadal is advertised, it may be 
presumed that their prolongation wili depend upon success. The afternoon 
musical portion of the entertainment was a juvenile affair, that is to say, the 
principal solo performers were children. A flautist, in the person of Master 
Drew Dean, and the Delepierre family excited no ordinary amount of astonish- 
ment ; and, truth to speak, they are all wonderfully clever. A secord concert, 
commencing at seven, brought back past summer evenings in all their glory. 
Song, ballad, cavatina, operatic selections, polkas, waltzes, &c., kept the audi- 
tory in a state of continual unrest, till the detonating instrament across the 
lake gave tongue with reference to a performance of a more sparkling kind. 
Although the programme was made up of materials valuable neither for rich- 
ness nor rarity, yet the audience appeared resolved to applaud everything. The 
demands for a re-hearing of ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud” were deafening, and 
we incline to the opinion that a similar success would have attended the great 
tenor had he ventured on things of really less intrinsic merit than ‘‘ Hoop-de- 
dooden-doo,” or ‘‘ Sally come up.” 

A youthful pianist, Mast. Henri Ketten, introduced himself on Thursday, the 
7th inst., at the Hanover-square Rooms. It is one thing to rattle through a 
brilliant fantasia, and another to play a classically constructed trio with first- 
rate artistes. Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor is not without difficulties, and 
we always listen with delight to a proper reading of the subject when entrusted 
to accomplished and experienced readers; but that delight commingles with 
astonishment when a mere child executes with ease and correctness passages 
that require, according to the admitted canons of teaching, the greater part of a 
diligent life to accomplish. Mast. Ketten comes to us “‘ vouched” by authori- 
ties beyond the region of dispute. Let us hope that the exuberant genius which 
this youthful pianist evinced on the evening referred to may be productive of 
mature excellence, and that his future celebrity may realise the expectations 
that his musical gifts have created. 

A concert, under the designation of ‘' Vocal and Instrumental Music, with- 
out Accompaniment,” at St. Martin’s Hall, oa Wednesday evening, has a claim 
on our notice, for the freshness of its character and the generally efficient 
manner in which the various items of the programme were treated. At a glance 


we could discover that the choralists were members of Mr. Hullah’s upper sing- 
ing school. The chief vocalists were the Misses Banks, Martin, Rowland, 
Bradshaw, and Palmer; with Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, Thomas, and Santley. 
Several of the pieces submitted were re-sung; but among the most deserving 
was a Christmas song, by Gounod, composed for a bass voice and chorus, sup- 
ported by an occasional flash of instrumental light. Another marked feature 
consisted in a quartet, ‘‘ Les Adieux de Raoul de Coucy,” for voice, violin, 
violoncello, and pianoforte, the joint contributions of Blangini, Mayseder, 
Giuliani, and Moscheles. This was beautifully expounded by Miss Banks, 
Mr. Carrodus, Mr. George Collins, and Miss Fanny Howell. Taken altogether, 
it was a highly interesting entertainment. Mr. Hullah officiated in his usual 
capacity of conductor. 


Mon.......Mme. Rieder Schlumberger and Mile. Sophie Humiler’'s Grand Evening Concert. 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 8. 
Web......Crystal Palace Opera Concert. 24 





A PAPER read before the Society of Arts some short time back by Mr. 

H. F. Chorley, some observations were made to the disparagement of the 
Royal Academy of Music. After an interval the déf has been accepted by the 
Rey. W. Cazalet, who in the following letter states the case on bebalf and in 
defence of the Academy : 

Sirk,—On the evening of May 11, a paper was read before the Society, by Mr, 
Chorley, “On the Recognition of Music as an Art."’ In this paper some observations 
were made refiecting on the Royal Academy of Music, which, in the subsequent dis- 
cussion which took place, led to some further disparaging remarks. Although some 
time has elapsed, if these observations are allowed to pass unnoticed a very erroneous 
impression will be perpetuated against an institution which—whatever its faults—has 
unquestionably done good service towards advancing the Art of Music in this 
country. This must be my apology for trespassing on your space. The portion 
of the paper referring to the Academy commences at the paragraph, “It is true 
that we have what is called a Royal Academy of Music; an institution which it 
would be pleasanter to pass by than to enter. By entering it some pain must be 
given to worthy persons, but attention must be called to the capricious basis on 
which that structure stands, and to the peculiarities of its organisation. These 
are of such a nature that, during the last twenty years, not one single artist— 
capable of doing England or the Academy of Music credit before the public—has 
isssued thence; not a single singer capable of saying and singing the songs of 
Handel, or able to cope with foreigners in foreign singing; not a single instru- 
mental player of any renown; not a solitary composition which has lived beyond 
the hour when it was transcribed from the exercise book. During twenty years past 
London has contained materials for such a central college as can exist in no other 
European capital. The illogical consequence has been that our students of both sexes 
have been driven abroad, partly because of the superior cheapness of instruction, partly 
because of its superior quality.”’ I have quoted the passage at length, to show the 
nature of the charges brought against the institution. Unfortunately for Mr. Chor 
ley, the period of twenty years, which was evidently fixed upon to cut off one name 
connected with the Academy, includes that very name. Miss Dolby did not leave the 
Academy till December 1839, and was thereforea student within the period so pempously 
paraded-—a fact that triumphantly refutes the calumny so far. But I would ask, is 
this the quibbling way in which any institution is to be judged of? Take the last 
twenty years of any educational establishment, and it might be difficult to find a 
single name prominently before the public. Where, during this very time, are the 
emanations from the Conservatoires of Milan, Naples, or Paris? Mr. Chorley would 
be puzzled to find, perhaps, one single name ; or if he did it would be the exception. 
The institution dates its existence from the year 1823, thirty-six years in all—that is, 
scarcely more than a generation; during this time it has produced many names of 
distinction in the musical profession, besides a very large number of qualified teachers 
Mr. Chorley’s limitation to the last twenty years would imply that during the first 
sixteen years the Royal Academy of Music has not been deficient in the amount of 
talent produced? Can the same be said of the Conservatoires abroad ?—a fact Mr.Chorley 
should have ascertained before he condemned the English institution. But the real 
character of any educational establishment, after all, does not rest upon the chance of 
turning out great talent. No institution can certainly command that, especially 
within any given period; but it is the business of such institutions to create compe- 
tent teachers, and these make their impress upon the country at large, and produce a 
far greater effect upon the advancement of an art than any erratic genius would do 
It is the province of an academy to turn out teachers, and this the Royal Academy 
has done—not niggardly, but in profusion. For it is a well-known fact, that since 
its foundation there has appeared a constant succession of teachers, who, establishing 
themselves in country towns and rural districts, have contributed most unquestionably 
to the progress of music. And as regards the metropolis, notwithstanding a wide 
spread prejudice in favour of foreign masters, the students of the Academy have 
held, and still hold, their position as masters. A better style of teaching has been the 
consequence of more highly-qualified teachers ; and one of the causes of enmity 
against the Academy has been raised trom the circumstance that wherever the 
students have settled themselves, they have almost invariably taken a high 
position as teachers, to the detriment, often, of many of the old-esta 
blished professors. But, granting that Mr. Chorley’s statement is true, that 
during the last twenty years no singer, instrumental player, or composer, has ema 
nated from the Academy, it must not be forgotten that in this country all are driven 
to teach; whatever the talent a musical aspirant may have, he cannot devote himself 
to the pleasures of musical imagination; he is doomed to the daily drudgery of 
teaching; and whoas a teacher can find time for the gratification of a higher standard 
of perfection? But is it true that in this period no artists have appeared? I think 
the answer will be found in the advertising columns of the daily newspapers. A 
glance at these would show at once that the names of the pupils of the Academy 
appear taking the principal parts as singers and instrumental players in almost every 
performance, and many of these may yet achieve a high name for themselves. A 
reputation is not made at once; it is, as all have felt, a very slow result. I will not 
speak of composers. They must always, like poets, be few and far between. Have 
any of the Government-supported Conservatoires abroad turned out composers during 
the last twenty years? If so, their rumourisa privateone. I am not aware that 
their names have been wafted to these isles. The illogical conciusion Mr. Chorley 
deduces from these premises is that English students are driven abroad, * partly 
because of the superior cheapness of instruction and partly because of its superior 
quality.”’ As for cheapness under Government support and patronage, this may 
perhaps be true; but in the only parallel instance, that of the Leipsic Academy 


if Mr. Chorley had made inquiry instead of assertion, he would have found 
that, though nominally cheaper, the tuition is so scanty that the students are 
driven to take private instruction that in reality the actual expense 





is greater than at the English A: y. As to the superior quality of the 
tuition in the Continental Academies, | simply deny the statement. Mr. Chorley 
has made the assertion; let him prove it As to the assertion made that 
many of these—the foreign professors—‘* have no place in our Royal Academy 
and that this is to be accounted for by the dearness ot life here, and the high fees to 
be obtained by private tutors ;° this is entirely a gratuitous assumption if they 
have no place here, it is because they are not wanted. I state distinctly, as a fact 
becoming daily more known, that the tuition of foreigners in music is certainly not 
better, it indeed it can be said to come up to that ot the professors of this country, 
especially of those who have received their education at the Academy. And Mr 
Chorley knows very little about professional musical tuition if he supposes that the 
system of deputies and subordinates is such as he has ventured to assume 
The use of deputies and subordinates 1s confined almost wholly to the 
second branches of study—the principal study being always confided to a 
professor. And it is in this very employment ot subordinates that the 
students who are advanced are themselves taught to teach, which Is im 
reality one of the most important points of the whole system of profes 
sional musical education. In the discussion that followed the reading of the paper 

gives two names, Miss Dolby and Sterndale 


Mr. Chorley, in answer to a question, : ; ; 
Bennett, as dating from twenty to twenty-live yearsago. Untortumately for Mr. 
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Chorley’s accuracy, Miss Dolby, as I have stated before, was a student within the 
twenty years, and Sterndale Bennett within the twenty-five years. The animus 
shown in fixing these periods is self-evident, but in this case it only recoils on Mr. 
Chorley himself, for his two “last great’ names are without his own pale, and thus 
a palpable suspicion hangs over every statement emanating from such a source. Mr. 
Dike only did justice to the Academy when he stated that “he felt bound to say 
that in hisopinion the Academy had done great good to the musical science of the 
country at large.” Mr. Costa, on the other hand, in answer to Mr. Dilke s obser- 
vation, ‘“‘that the Academy would be the proper medium of communication with the 
Government,” thought, “ with all due respect to the Royal Academy of Music, it 
was no use to mend an old coat.”” An observation of great importance, coming from 
so high an authority. Does Mr. Costa know anything of the Royal Academy? Has 
he ever even been inside the doors? Has he ever taken the trouble to inquire into 
the character of the tuition given? This at least he should have done before he cast 
his insinuations abroad against the institution. A moment's consideration ought to 
have suggested to Mr. Costa that, of the instrumental performers who form the 
orchestras over which he presides, the students of the much-belied Royal Academy 
are not those who hold the lowest places ; and, of the singers who appear before his 
baton, that those from the Academy are not the least worthy of their place. 
Mr. Costa holds a high position in this country ; the English have not 
been backward in placing him, a foreigner, in a very prominent situation. 
In such a case silence would have been becoming, whatever his opinion might 
be. As it is, he has betrayed himself, for the true reading of Mr. Costa’s 
remarks is a new version of the pleasures of imagination, in which he figures as future 
head of some new English Academy of very rapid and impossible high-pitch perfec- 
tion. Asto Government patronage, it is very questionable whether any institution 
would thrive under such auspices. With the support comes the interference. Can 
any art flourish patted by the peddling of placemen? It is not an easy thing to found 
an institution. You have an Academy ; it has withstood the assaults of poverty, 
unaided, except by a few helping hands. It has poured forth a body of practical 
musicians that may vie with the lists of the Continental establishments. It wants 
but the means, and then I do not hesitate to say it has within its own bosom all the 
elements that could render an institution an ornament tothe country, and the worthy 
foster-parent of its rising talent. From these observations it will be evident how 
little qualified Mr. Chorley is to make any assertion whatever relative to the Academy. 
In the first place he has shown he knows nothing of the system of education carried 
out there; secondly, he has proved he knows as little in what professional musical 
education consists; and lastly, he has hazarded charges without having taken the 
most ordinary care to arrive at the real state of the case. Such ignorance may be 
bliss to himself, but when thus publicly paraded becomes an offence, especially 
against the whole body of Academicians, who, however, can well afford to let Mr. 
Chorley revel in that mist from which he blandly surmises he can see so clearly.—I 
am, &c, W. W. CaAzALet. 


The following important letter has been addressed to the chairman of the 
Musical Pitch Committee on the subject of the uniform pitch : 


Srr,—I regret that it was not possible for me to attend the meeting of the Society 
of Arts on the subject of a fixed musical pitch or diapason ; but understanding, from 
the reported proceedings of the meeting (as, indeed, might have been reasonably 
expected), that a committee has been formed to consider the subject more deli- 
berately than could be done in a general meeting, I beg leave to offer my opinion in 
the form of a letter. The subject is extremely simple in itself. All are agreed that 
the present pitch is inconveniently high and must be lowered. All are desirous that, 
when once lowered, it should be kept from rising again, to which there is a continual 
tendency, arising from a distinct natural cause inherent in the nature of harmony, 
viz., the excess (amounting to about eleven vibrations in ten thousand) of a perfect 
fifth over seven-twelfths of an octave, which has to be constantly contended against 
in upward modulations, whenever violins or voices are not kept in check by fixed 
instruments. But perhaps al] are not aware that the evil of fine ancient vocal com- 
positions having thus been rendered impracticable to singers in their original normal 
key is a very great one, inasmuch as transposition to a lower nominal key involves 
the sacrifice of the adaptation of the peculiar character of the key (a character in- 
tended and felt by the composer), and the substitution of a totally different incidence 
of the temperament on the series of notes in the scale, and goes, therefore, to marthe 
intended effect and injure the composition, as much as an ill-chosen tone of varnish 
would damage the effect of a fine Titian. Since, however, all are agreed that the 
pitch must be lowered, the only remaining question is, how much? Now, if there 


were any prospect. that this operation which has now to be performed, 
and which our French neighbours consider themselves to have per- 
formed, could be repeated some twenty years hence, I should be disposed 


to acquiesce, for the mere sake of acquiescence, in the conclusion they have come to, 
viz., to fix A (for the present) at 870 vibrations per second, which is equivalent to fixing 
C at 522, looking forward toa future step inthe same direction which should bring it 
to 512; there to remain henceforward invariable. Such aC, beingthe ninth octave of a 
fundamental] note corresponding to one vibration per second, has a claim to universal 
reception onthe score of intrinsic simplicity, convenience of memory, and reference 
to a natural unit, so strong that Iam amazed at the French not having been the fore- 
most to recognise and adopt it, when it is remembered that their boasted unit of length, 
the metre, is based on the subdivisionsof a natural unit of space, just asthe second (a 
universally used aliquot of the day) is of time; the one on the linear dimensions, the 
other on the time of rotation of the earth. But as there is not the least chance that 
the present move will be otherwise than final, I confess myself disposed in this matter 
to be more French than the French themselves; to act once forall; to adopt the C of 
512 vibrations, and so to carry out this as part and parcel of a complete natural metrical 
system, which would recommend itself to all nations on its own merits, while pos- 
sessing the additional and not inferior merit of meeting more fully than the half- 
measure proposed, the wishes of the singer, and the requirements of that most perfect 
and charming (because most naturally affecting the feelings) of all instruments, the 
female voice; which I consider, in any discussion of the kind, ought to be held 
paramount to any possible claim on the part of wood, brass, wire, or catgut. 
It is clearly the interest of any lover of music that the pitch should be 
such as can be maintained by a vocalist, not merely in her highest 
vigour of youth, but up to an age when the voice, though still per- 
fect, and, in fact, improved and mellowed by time and practice, is yet 
unable, without painful effort, to reach the extreme elevation it could accomplish 
without difficulty at an earlier period. If a change be made, I do not believe the 
instrument-makers would find their interests at all more or less affected whether the 
pitch were lowered to, and permanently fixed at, 522 o0r512. In either case, they 
would stand disembarrassed at once and for ever of the necessity of consulting the 
varying convenience or caprice of their customers in different places, and it must 
(assuredly it ought to) be to them a matter of perfect indifference what the require- 
ments of the public in that respect may be. As to what is alleged of the superior 
brilliancy and “ sonority ’’ of instruments pitched a comma or two higher than others, 
I regard it as mere professional jargon, unworthy of the slightest consideration. I 
will add only one further remark. The 512 C is independent of any standard 
of length or of the velocity of sound. It has nothing to do (as seems to have 
been assumed in one of the letters read to the meeting) with 39 feet as the 
length of an organ pipe, supposed (but very erroneously) to yield its fourth 
lower octave. If we would introduce extraneous considerations of this kind, 
we might take as a fundamental unit, on the French metrical system, a wave- 
length of one metre, or its binary multiples or submultiples. This would give 
(taking the velocity of sound in dry air at the freezing temperature 
at 1090 feet) an E of 664°4 vibrations for the nearest approach to the new French BE, 
corresponding to a A (tuned as a fourth above it) of 886 vibrations, the difference 
between which and the French standard lies in the wrong direction, and which coin- 
cides exactly with the Bordeaux pitch, as stated in the reports of the French com- 
mission. Again, if we take the velocity of sound at the British standard tempera- 
ture (62°) at 1124 feet or 342°6 metres, we shall be led to an F of 685-2 vibrations, cor- 
responding to an A of 856, and a C of 514, a very near approach indeed to our own 
proposed C. Or, again, if we combine the British standard yard as a wave length, 
with a velocity of 1109°6 feet per second, corresponding to the mean temperature 
49°27 Fahr. at Greenwich, so as to get a purely British fiducial note, we are led to an 
F sharp of 739°7 vibrations, corresponding to a C of 526, which, though nearly 
approximating to the French C, lies above it, and is on that account objectionable. 
As the origin of a musical system, moreover, it would be an anomaly to take as the 
fundamental (or, more properly, fiducial) note of the diatonic scale the sharpened 
fourth of its key note. Anda similar objection, mutatis mutandis, lies against both 
the former m Theoretically speaking, also, as the mean velocity 


es of derivation. 
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of sound varies in different climates, all such modes of humouring or cooking a fun- 
damental note into conformity with a predetermined result must be condemned.—I 


am, &c, J. F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Collingwood, June 14, 1859. 


Mr. Buckstone’s annual benefit is announced to take place this evening 
(Saturday), when Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedy “‘ The Contested Election,’’ the 
farce ‘‘ How to make Home Happy,” and a new ballet, will be performed. In 
the course of the evening Mr. Buckstone will address the audience. 

The arrangements for the Festival of the Three Choirs at Gloucester are 
said to be progressing favourably. The stewards are engaging the leading 
artistes, both vocal and instrumental. The list of those already secured includes 
the names of Mme. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Signor Belletti, with a party from the Italian Opera, 
7 Lane, including the two leading stars, Mdlle. Titiens and Signer 

iuglini. 

At a recent meeting of the committee and promoters of the musical festiva} 
to take place in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on the 23rd of August and the 
three following days, in aid of the funds of the Infirmary and Dispensary, it 
was stated that the engagements with regard to the artistes were completed 
The subscriptions for tickets now amounted to 1,6002 ‘The fullowing were the 
principal vocalists engaged: Soprani—Mme. Clara Novello, Mme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mrs. Sunderland, and Mile. Titiens; Contralti—Miss Palmer, 
Miss Freeman, and Mme. Nantier Didiée; Tenori—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Sig. Giuglini; Bassi—Sig. Belletti, Mr. Santley, and Sig. 
Badiali. Solo-pianoforte—Miss Arabella Goddard. The band would con- 
sist entirely, without any dilution, of the members of the Royal Italian Opera 
orchestra, Covent-garden, London. The chorus would consist of the members 
of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, with additional soprani and alti from 
the neighbouring towns, forming altogether an orchestra of more than 300 
performers. Organist, Mr. Brownsmith ; chorus master, Mr. W. Jackson ; con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. With respect to the programme of the music, the festival 
would open with Haydn’s oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation” on Tuesday evening, 
August 23. On the following morning Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” and a 
selection from ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” would be performed; on the morning of the 
25th, Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul;” morning of the 26th, ‘‘The Messiah.” 
Three miscellaneous concerts would be given in the evenings of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. The entire amount which the executive committee had 
expended in the engagements enumerated, including principals, band, and 
chorus, was about 3,7002. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

} OYAL INSTITUTION.—On June 17, Lord Wensleydale, V.P., in the 

chair, Professor Faraday read a paper ‘‘On Phosphorescence, Fluorescence, 
&c.” The agent understood by the word “light,” presents phenomena so varied 
in kind, and is excited to sensible action by such different causes, acting 
apparently by methods differing greatly in their physical nature, that it excites 
the hopes of the philosopher much in relation to the connection which exists 
between all the physical forces, and the expectation that that connection may be 
greatly developed by its means. This consideration, with the great advance in 
the experimental part of the subject which has recently been made by E. 
Becquerel, were the determining causes of the production of this subject before 
the members of the Royal Institution on the present occasion. The well-known 
effect of light in radiating from a centre, and rendering bodies visible which are 
not so of themselves, as long as the emission of rays was continual—the genera! 
nature of the undulatory view, and the fact that the mathematical theory of 
these assumed undulations was the same with that of the undulation of sound, 
and of any undulations occurring in elastic bodies, were referred to as a 
starting position. Limited to this effect of light it was observed that the illumi- 
nated body was luminous only whilst receiving the rays or undulations. But 
superadded occasionally to this effect is one known as phosphorescence, which is 
especially evident when the sun is employed as the source of light. Thus, if a 
calcined oyster-shell, a piece of white paper, or even the hand, be exposed to 
the sun’s rays and then instantly placed before the eyes in a perfectly dark room, 
they are seen to be visible after the light has ceased to fallon them. There isa 
further philosophical difference which may be thus stated ; if a piece of white 
oyster-shell be placed in the spectrum rays issuing from a prism, the parts will, 
as to illumination, appear red, or green, or blue, as they come under the red, 
green, or blue rays; whereas if the phosphorescent effect be observed, ¢. ¢, the 
effect remaining after the illuminating rays are gone, the light will either be 
white, or of a tint not depending upon the colour of the ray producing it, but 
upon the nature of the substance itself, and the same for all the rays. The ray 
which comes to the eye in an ordinary case of visibility, may be considered as 
that which, emanating from the luminous body, has impinged upon the sub- 
stance seen, and has been deflected into a new course, namely towards the eye ; 
it may be considered as the same ray, both before and after it has met with the 
visible body. But the light of phosphorescence cannot be so considered, inas- 
much as time is introduced; for the body is visible for a time sensibly after it 
has been illuminated, which time in some cases rises up to minutes, and perhaps 
hours. This condition connects these phosphorescent bodies with those which 
phosphorese by heat, as apatite and fiuor-spar ; for when these are made to glow 
intensely by heat far below redness, it is evident that they have acquired a state 
which has enabled them for a time to become original sources of light, just as 
the other phosphorescent bodies have by exposure to light acquired a like state. 
And then again there is this further fact, that as the fluor spar which has been 
heated, does not phosphoresce a second time when reheated, still it may be restored 
to its first state by passing the repeated discharge of the electric spark over it, as 
Pearsall has shown. Then follows on (in addition of effect to effect) the pheno- 
mena of fluorescence, and the fine contributions to our knowledge of this part of 
light by Stokes. If a fluorescent body, as uranium glass, or a solution of sul- 
phate of quinine, or decoction of horse-chestnut bark are exposed to diffuse day- 
light, they are illuminated, not merely abundantly, but peculiarly, for they 
appear to have a glow of their own; and this glow does not extend to all parts 
of the bodies, but is limited tothe parts where the rays first enter the substances. 
Some feeble flames, as that of hydrogen, can produce this glow toa considerable 
degree. If a deep blue glass be held between the body and the rays of the sun, 
or of the electric lamp, it seems even to increase the effect; not that it does so 
in reality, but that it stops very many of the luminous rays, yet lets the rays 
producing this effect pass through. By using the solar or electric spectrum, we 
learn that the most effectual rays are in most cases not the luminous ones, but 
are in the dark part of the spectrum; and so the fluorescence appears to be a 
luminous condition of the substance, produced by dark rays which are stopped 
or consumed in the act of rendering the fluorescent body luminous: so they 
produce this effect only at the first or entry surface, the passing ray, though the 
light goes onward, being unable to produce the effect again; and this effect 
exists only whilst the competent ray is falling on to the body, for it disappears 
the instant the fluorescent substance is taken out of the light, or the light shut 
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off from it. When E. Becquerel attacked this subject he enlarged it in 
every direction (Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1859, tome lv. p. 1). 
First of all, he prepared most powerful phosphori; these being 
chiefly sulphurets of the alkaline earths, strontia, baryta, lime. By treat- 
ment and selection he obtained them so that they would emit a special colour: 
thus, seven different tubes might contain preparations which, exposed to the sun, 
or diffused day-light, or the electric light, should yield the seven rays of the 
spectrum. The light emitted generally possessed a lower degree of refrangi- 
bility than the ray causing the phosphorescence; but in some instances he was 
able to raise the refrangible character of the ray emitted to that of the exciting 
ray. By taking a given preparation, and raising it to different temperatures, 
he caused it to give out different coloured rays by the single action of one 
common ray; this variation in power returning to a common degree as the 
temperatures of the phosphori became the same in all. He showed that time 
was occupied in the elevation of the phosphorescent state by the ray; and also 
that time was concerned in various degrees during the emission of the phospho- 
rescent ray; that this time, which in many cases was long, might be affected, 
being shortened by the action of heat, and then the brilliancy of the phospho- 
rescence for the shortened time was increased. He showed the special relation 
of the different phosphori to the different rays of the spectrum, pointing out 
where the maximum effect occurred; also that there were the equivalents of 
dark bands, i.e. bands in the spectrum, where little or no phosphorescence was 
produced. These phosphori were many of them highly fluorescent. Thus, if 
one of them was exposed to the strong voltaic light, and then placed in the dark, 
it was seen to be brilliantly luminous, gradually sinking in brightness, and ulti- 
mately fading away altogether: but if it were held in the rays beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum (the more luminous rays being shut off ) it was again seen 
to be beautifully luminous, but that state disappeared the instant it was removed 
from the ray. Now this is fluorescence, and the same body seemed to be both 
phosphorescent and fluorescent. Considering ‘this matter, and all the circum- 
stances regarding time, Becquerel was led to believe that these two luminous 
conditions differed essentially only in the time during which the state excited by 
the exposure to light continued; that a body being really phosphorescent, but 
whose state fell instantly, was fluorescent, giving out its light while the exciting 
ray continued to fall on it, and during that time only; and that a phos- 
phorescent was only a more sluggish body, which continued to shine after the 
exciting ray was withdrawn. ‘To investigate this point he invented the phos- 
phoroscope ; an apparatus which may vary in its particular construction, but in 
which discs or other surfaces illuminated by the sun or an electric lamp, might, 
by revolution, be rapidly placed before the eye in a dark chamber, and so be 
regarded in the shortest possible space of time after their illumination. By such 
an apparatus Becquere!l showed that all the fluorescent bodies were really phos- 
phorescent: but that the emission of light endured only for a very short time. 
An extensive series of experimental illustrations upon the foregoing points was 
made with fine specimens of phosphori, for which the speaker was indebted to 
M. Becquerel himself. The phosphoroscope employed consisted of a cylinder of 
wood, one inch in diameter and seven inches long, placed in the angle of a 
black box with the electric lamp inside, so that three-fourths of the cylinder 
were external, and in the dark chamber where the audience sat, and one- 
fourth was within the box, and in the full power of the voltaic light. By 
proper mechanical arrangements this cylinder could be revolved, and the part 
which was at one instant within, rapidly brought to the outside, and observed 
by the audience. As the cylinder could be made to revolve 300 times in a 
second, and as the twentieth part of a revolution was enough to bring a suffi- 
cient portion of the cylinder to the outside, it is evident that a phosphorescent 
effect which would last only the 1-3,000th, or even the 1-6,000th of a second 
might be made apparent. All escape of light between the moving cylinder 
and the box was prevented by the use of properly attached black velvet. The 
cylinder was first supplied with a surface of Becquerel’s phosphori. The effect 
here was, that when by rotation the part illuminated was brought outside 
the box it was found phosphorescent. If the cylinder continued to rotate it 
appeared equally Juminous all over; and when the rotation ceased, or the lamp 
Was extinguished, the light gradually sank as the phosphorescence fell. Then a 
cylinder having a surface of quinine or xsculin was put into the apparatus. 
Whilst the cylinder was still it was dark outside; but when revolving with 
moderate velocity it became luminous outside, ceasing to be so the moment the 
revolution stopped. Here the fluorescence was evidently shown to occupy time; 
indeed, the full time of a revolution; and taking advantage of that, the self- 
shining of the body was separated from its illumination within, and the fluo- 
rescence made to assume the character of phosphorescence. Another cylinder 
was covered with crystals of nitrate of uranium, a hot saturated solution 
having been applied over it with a fine brush. The result was beautiful. 
A moderate degree of revolution brought no light out of the box; but 
with increased motion it began to appear at the edge. As the rapidity 
became greater, the light spread over the cylinder, but it could not be 
carried over the whole of its surface. It issued as a band of light where the 
moving cylinder left the edge of the box, diminishing in intensity as it went on, 
and looking like a bright flame, wrapping round half the cylinder. When the 
direction of revolution was reversed, this flame issued from the other side; and 
when the motion of the cylinder was stopped, all the phenomena of fluorescence 
or phosphorescence disappeared at once. The wonderfully rapid manner in 
which the nitrate of uranium received the action of the light within the box, and 
threw off its phosphorescence outside, was beautifully shown. The electric 
light, even when the discharge is in rarified media, or as a feeble brush, emits a 
great abundance of those rays, which produce the phenomena of fluorescence ; 
but then if these rays have to pass through common glass they are cut off, being 
absorbed and destroyed even when they are not expended in producing fluo- 
rescence or phosphorescence. Arrangements can, however, be made in which 
the advantageous circumstances can be turned to good account with such bodies 
as Becquerel’s phosphori or uranium glass. If these be enclosed within glass 
tubes, having platinum wires at the extremities, and which are also exhausted 
of air and hermetically sealed, then the discharges of a Ruhmkorff coil can be 
continually sent over the phosphori, and the effects, both fluorescent and phos- 
phorescent, be beautifully shown. ‘The first or immediate light of the body is 
often of one colour, whilst on the cessation of the discharge the second or deferred 
light is of another; and many variations of the effects can be produced. In 
connection with rarefied media, it may be remarked that some of the tubes by 
Geissler and others have been observed to have their rarefied atmospheres phos- 
Phorescent, glowing with light for a moment or two after the discharge through 
them was suspended. Since then Becquerel has observed that oxygen is ren- 
dered phosphorescent, i.e., that it presents a persistent effect of light, when 
electric discharges are passed through it. Ihave several times had occasion to 
observe that a flash of lightning, when seen as a linear discharge, left the lumi- 
hous trace of its form on the clouds, enduring for a sensible time after the light- 
ning was gone. I strictly verified this fact in June, 1857, recording it in the 
Philosophical Magazine (p. 506), and referred it to the phosphorescence of the 
cloud. I have no doubt that that is the true explanation Other phenomena, 
having relation to fluorescence and phosphorescence, as the difference in the light 
oxygen and hydrogen exploded in glass globes, or in the air, were referred to, 


with the expression of strong hopes that Becquerel’s additions to that branch of 
science would greatly explain and extend them. 

InstiruTION oF Crvi. Enortneers.— The Council of the Institution 
have awarded the following premiums for papers read during the session 
recently concluded: 1. A Telford Medal to Michael Scott, M. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper * Description of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, and of Improvements 
in Breakwaters, applicable to Harbours of Refuge.” 2. A Telford Medal to 
Robert Mallet, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Coefficients of Elasticity 
and of Rupture in Wrought Iron, in relation to the volume of the Metallic 
Mass, its metallurgic treatment, and the axial direction of its constituent erys- 
tals.” 3. A Telford Medal to Henry Bessemer, for his paper “On the Manu- 
facture of Malleable Iron and Steel.” 4. A Telford Medal and the Manby Pre- 
mium, in Books, to William Joseph Kingsbury, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
‘* Description of the Entrance, Entrance Lock, and Jetty Walls of the Victoria 
(London) Docks; with remarks on the form adopted in the construction of the 
Wrought Iron Gates and Caisson.” 5. A Watt Medal to James Wardrop 
Jameson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘ On the Performances of the Screw 
Steam-ship Sahel, fitted with Du Trembley’s Combined Vapour Engine; and of 
the Sister Ship Oasis, with Steam Engines worked Expansively, and provided 
with partial surface condensation.” 6. A Council Premium of Books to Thomas 
Sebastian Isaac for his paper ‘‘ On the succesful working, by Locomotive Power, 
over Gradients of lin 17, and Curves of 300 feet radius, on Inclines in Ame- 
rica.’ 7. A Council Premium of Books to Matthew Bullock Jackson, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘‘ Description of the Gravitation Water Works, at 
Melbourne, South Australia.” 

GENEALOGICAL AND HusrortcAL Society or GREAT Brirar. — The 
sixth annual general meeting of this society was held at Bridgewater 
House, under the presidency of the Earl of Ellesmere. From eight 
o’clock until the proceedings of the evening commenced—about a quarter 
past nine—the visitors found ample employment in inspecting the magni- 
ficent picture galleries, which were lighted up for the occasion. When the 
noble earl took the chair, there were at least a hundred persons present, many 
of whom were of high rank or literary celebrity. The society’s report, 
financial and otherwise, was most gratifying; and after the formal proceedings 
of the evening had ended, a vote of thanks was unanimously given to the noble 
president, who in his turn warmly eulogised the secretary, Mr. Reeve, whose 
activity and courtesy have conduced in no small degree to the success of the 
society. Some illuminated MSS., &c., were then examined, and interesting 
speeches made by the noble chairman, Sir Brook Bridges, Rev. Freire Owen, & 

West Rininc GeotoeicaL Sociery.—On Friday, the Ist inst., the Geo- 
logical and Polytechnic Society for the West Riding held its usual meeting at 
Doncaster, when the following papers were read, and much interesting infor- 
mation relative thereto was given: ‘‘On the geological evidence of secular 
expansion of the crust of the earth, the increase of its orbit, and the effects pro- 
duced thereby,” by Captain Draycot, R.N., and the Rey. William Thorpe, Rector 
of Misson; ‘On the geology of the Esk Valley,” by Mr. John Watson, of 
Whitby ; and ‘‘On the opening of atumulus at Thorp Arch,” by Francis R. 
Carrol, Esq., of Boston Spa. 

Hisroric Society oF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.—On Saturday, the 2nd 
inst., the annual excursion of this excellent society took place, the place of 
pilgrimage selected being the town of Bolton and the Liverpool Waterworks, at 
Rivington Pike. A pleasant and profitable day was somewhat marred by a 
carriage accident in the evening, which resulted in severe injury to several 
of the excursionists. 

ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LIVERPOOL.—This society 
also had its annual excursion on Saturday, the members who formed the party 
visiting Chirk Castle, the Vale of Llangollen, and Valle Crucis Abbey. A 
happy and delightful day was passed without the slightest drawback. 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE.—The syndicate appointed 
to visit the observatory have made the following report to the senate: “I 
The transit observations in the year 1858 amounted to 1,317, and the cirele 
observations to 729. ‘The meridian observations of the sun and planets were as 











follow: 
Transit. o> Transit. pre 

The Sun .. xg TO Ginn Melpomene .sccoceseeeees 5 5 
Neptune.. 36. 29 Amphitrite 5 
Calliope .. 1 bi DRAM cecencacts 7 
Bellona .. 2 I | Massilia 8 
Flora ..... 21 16 | Hebe 8 
Metis ..... mm Os 4 oF ca 6 
Euterpe ..... om ee 8 | Proserpine 0 
Eunomia yy: 16 «6 Oe wen 5 
Fortuna ined Gian: | Letitia 3 
Europa cccsececcerenseeeeeee F cnsvasecs 3 | Egeria... ..c 1 


“The sum of these is 309 transits and 294 circle observations. The obser- 
vations of planets and comets made with the Northumberland Equatorial in the 
year 1858 were the following: 


Comparisons with stars Comparisons with stars 








in R.A. in N.P.D. in R.A. in N.P.D 
BeNOR. ccccceccessccessensesece 230 214 | Proserpine 7 
Themis cco LIT | LCdR  cccccccccccccces 
Comet IL., 81 | Encke’s Comet. .............. ees 
Europa .sccccceceee 10 | Comet V., 1858 (Donati’s) 183 
Comet I1., 1858 7 UTA  ..c..coccccccccceee-cove 23 
BIOPR cacccccccccceeee 7 WRYER  cccoccncce 






20 Faye’s Comet . 
i9 Comet VI., 1858 a 
12 IN scncscttcscdnnsncneccere 


Calypso '....++.+ 
Comet IV., 1858 
Fides 3 
“The total of the comparisons is 978 in R.A., and 925 in N.P.D. 





Occultations 
of fixed stars by the moon to the number of eighteen were observed in 1858, and 
in several instances the same occultation was observed by different observers. 
In addition to the observations of positions of the great comet discovered by 
Dr. Donati, of Florence, on June 3, 1858, various notes and sketches of its phy- 
sical phenomena were made by Professor Challis and Mr. Breev. The results of 
these memoranda have been communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society, 


accompanied by drawings of the more remarkable appearances. Professor 
Challis has also had a series of drawings engraved to illustrate an account of 
the comet, which he communicated to the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Several attempts were made by Mr. Breen to observe the small planet Leucothea 
during its opposition in last December. A large space about the position 
assigned by the ephemeris was swept over without success, the planet escaping 
detection, either from being too faint to be visible, or on account of the very 
large number of small stars which happened to be in the neighbourhood 


of its position. Professor Challis has not heard of its having been 
observed elsewhere. At the end of last year, Mr. Breen, accord- 


ing to an intention he had expressed some time before, quitted his 
situation at the observatory, after having been assistant twelve years, and done 





much valuable service. II. From the beginning of this year observations of the 
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minor planets with the Northumberland Equatorial and on the meridian have 
been discontinued. This course was taken in consequence of the unreduced 
observations, both meridional and equatorial, having accumulated to such an 
amount that it became impracticable to bring up the calculations to a level with 
the observations without very much contracting the latter. The meridian in- 
struments have been used only in obtaining the places of stars employed in past 
years for comparison with planets and comets in equatorial observations. Comets 
are still observed with the Northumberland Equatorial, and occultations of 
fixed stars and planets by the moon are not neglected. The number of transit 
observations taken since the beginning of the year is 797, and the number of 
circle observations 172. The disparity between these numbers is owing to there 
being only one assistant during the greater part of the time. The objects 
observed are exclusively comparison stars and the necessary fundamental stars. 
The Northumberland Equatorial has recently been employed upon a comet dis- 
covered at Venice, on April 2, fifty-five comparisons with stars having been 
taken by Mr. Bowden. The occultation of Saturn by the moon on 
May 8 was observed under favourable circumstances by Professor 
Challis, with the Northumberland telescope, and by Mr. Bowden with 
the telescope of the 5-feet equatorial, and notes were taken of physical 
phenomena. III. The printing of the meridian observations of 1852 has been 
carried to the end of the N. P. D. observations, and the remainder of the copy 
for that year is prepared for the press, except the final comparison of the observed 
places of the sun, moon, and planets, with tabular places. In the instances in 
which no ephemerides of the minor planets sufficiently accurate were obtainable, 
the places are calculated, as in former years, directly from the best elements that 
could be procured, and although the large number of the observations of these 
bodies in 1852 makes this a work of much labour, Professor Challis was induced 
to undertake it because it adds to the value of the results, and gives the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the weight to be attributed to each observation. With the 
amount of force now bestowed on the calculations, it may reasonably be expected 
that the arrears will in no long time be brought up. Respecting the North- 
umberland Equatorial, it may be remarked that the mode of observing (men- 
tioned in the last annual report) by micrometer measures taken with an eye- 
piece sliding in N. P. D., the telescope being fixed, has been found to be con- 
siderably more accurate than that previously in use. (Signed). W. H. Bateson, 
V.C., James Cartmell, E. Guest, J. Challis, W. C. Mathison, W. M. Campion, 
G. D. Liveing, N. M. Ferrers.” 





ARCHEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


HE ESSEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY lately held a meeting at 
Barking. The proximity to London, and the fineness of the weather, 
brought a large company; and as the managers of the meeting had provided 
some really valuable and novel matter for the more learned, and a little excur- 
sion and some picturesque description for the less learned, and a good cold 
dinner for everybody, everybody was pleased, and the affair went off well. The 
first paper consisted of some extracts from a collection for the manorial history 
of Barking by Mr. E. Sage. Mr. Sage has for many years been steward of the 
manor, and has therefore had unique opportunities, and he has used his oppor- 
tunities with great intelligence and industry ; and the result is a very valuable 
collection of matter carefully arranged in two large volumes, which, we believe, 
Mr. Sage intends to present to the lord of the manor, with a request that he will 
ultimately deposit it in the British Museum, or some public library. The most 
interesting of the ancient documents which were recited as examples of the 
treasures of these volumes, was one in a MS. in the British Museum, hitherto 
unpublished, of date about 1320, setting forth the services which the tenants of 
the manor were bound to render, and which throws a good deal of light on the 
agricultural practice of the day. The next paper, read by Mr. King, 
contained extracts, with a running comment, from a _ careful digest 
by the Rev. A. F. Smith of the parish registers, and served as 
an example of the valuable antiquarian, biographical, and historical data 
which lie hid in these old books. The Essex Society has solicited 
extracts from their parish books from all the clergy in the county ; and this paper 
was probably intended to remind the dilatory ones of the subject, and to show 
them what a valuable storehouse of facts throwing light on the county history 
this collection of extracts from Essex parish registers will form when it is 
finished. The company then walked out to Eastbury House, a fine old 
Elizabethan mansion overlooking the low lands on the banks of the Thames. 
The river itself indeed is invisible from the house, so low is its site, and the 
vessels passing continually up and down, to and from the great city twelve 
miles off, seem as if, by some stage trick or some more real magic, their hulls 
were made to slide through grooves in the land; but the rich, wide, grassy 
plain, with the masts and sails winding mysteriously through its middle 
distance, and bounded by the Kent hills, forms a landscape which is not with- 
out its charms. The Rev. E. L. Cutts, the honorary secretary of the society, 
acted as cicerone, and, besides learned remarks on the history of the house and 
the peculiarities of its architecture, he gave a series of animated pictures of the 
Hall, and the Great Chamber, and the Long Gallery, as they were when the 
house was in its prime, “in the glorious days of great Elizabeth.” Would it not 
be worth while to reprint this paper separatelv, as a guide-book to Eastbury for 
the benefit of holiday-making Londoners ? 

The tesselated pavement, discovered by the workmen whilst digging the 
foundation stone of the new Blue Coat School, Bath, is about fifteen feet below 
the surface, very nearly the level of the pavement which underlies the site of the 
new extension of the General Hospital. This coincidence establishes the fact 
that the ground level of the original Roman city of “‘ Aque Solis” was many 
feet below the level of modern Bath. The tesserx are fine and small, and are 
artistically arranged, and the fragments which have escaped destruction repre- 
sent a dolphin and two sea-horses—creatures such as one generally sees yoked 
to Neptune’s chariot, web-footed and fish-tailed. There is much spirit and 
truth in the drawing, and the effect of the whole is artistic. The colours are 
white and red, with shades of black. From the aquatic habits of the creatures, 
this pavement probably formed a portion of a bath, which, as a matter of 
course, would be found in every Roman establishment of any pretensions. 

J. Y. Akerman, Esq., Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
has reported upon the Anglo-Saxon remains lately exhumed at Brighthampton : 
‘*Traces of sepulture by cremation were numerous, as several urns were dis- 
covered in situ, some of them ornamented in a manner that the student of our 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities will not fail to recognise. A considerable portion of 
the area excavated appears to have been occupied by urns deposited just below 
the surface; so that, when at some distant period the land was stripped of its 
greensward, and brought under tillage, many scores of them were dislocated 
and shattered by the ploughshare; the partial preservation of some being 
solely owing to their having been deposited a little deeper than the rest. From 
a plan of the cemetery prepared by S. Stone, Esq., we find that the urns were 
scattered promiscuously among the graves; and, if not affording evidence of 


the contemporaneous practice of inhumation and cremation, are, at least, proof 
that the burial of the dead near those whose bodies hed been burned was dic- 














tated by a desire that they should lie inthe same spot as their kindred whose 
remains had undergone the earlier rite of burning. The appearance and contents 
of forty graves are described in the report, for a detail of which we refer our 
readers to the report itself. One of the skeletons measured, from the ankle-bone 
to the crown of the head, 6 feet 7 inches, the femur measuring 19 inches, the 
tibia 16 inches. Another femur measured 173 inches, and other 18 inches, thus 
proving the gigantic stature of some of the individuals who were interred in this 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery. There appeared to have been a sort of family likeness, 
so to speak, in nearly all the skulls, as they had more or less projecting upper 
jaws (prognathic). From much evidence given in the report it is concluded 
that a Saxon family settled here, and that in the name of the village we pro- 
bably have, though in a corrupt form, that of the Saxon chief or head of such 
family, BRIGHTHELM.” We have reason to know that the antiquarian world is 
indebted to S. Stone, Esq., of Brighthampton, for the exhumation of so many 
valuable relics of a long past era; and that these recent discoveries are not the 
only ones which that gentleman’s zeal and ability have been instrumental in 
bringing before the light of day. 

Some of the members of the Glasgow Archeological Society took an excur- 
sion lately, to inspect the ruins of the Priory of Inchmahome, and other inter- 
esting relics on the islands in the Lake of Menteith. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst., the sixth annual general meeting of the 
Surrey Archeological Society was held in the National Schools, Richmond, the 
Right Hon. the Lord Abinger, M.A., Vice-Pres., in thechair. The papers read 
were as follows: 1. John Wickham Flower, Esq., “‘ Some notices of the Family 
of Cobham of Sterborough Castle, in Lingfield, Surrey.” 2. W. H. Hart, Esq., 
F.S.A., ‘‘ Notes from the Parish Registers of Richmond.” 38. Wm. Chapman, 
Esq., ‘On the Antiquities of Richmond.” 4. The Rev. W. Basball, on ‘The 
Ancient Monuments in the Parish Church.” Mr. Chapman’s paper, which 
was filled with historical and archeological particulars connected with the 
history of Richmond, excited the most marked attention. 





MEETING of the Cambridge University Commissioners was held at 

6, Adelphi-terrace, on Friday, the 8th inst. The commissioners present 
were the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., Rev. Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Horatio 
Waddington. 

The President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, have elected 
the Rev. Henry Hayman, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
now head master of St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, to be head master 
of the Cheltenham Grammar School, in the place of Dr. Humphreys, whose 
departure from the school was sudden and scandalous. 

The Liverpool Mercury announces the transfer of the Northern Daily Times to 
Mr. Thomas Ramsay, of Liverpool, was on Tuesday signed before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Perry. The new proprietor intends to conduct the paper, which has 
heretofore been Liberal, on Conservative principles. 

The Liverpool papers give an account of the first soirée given by the Toxteth 
Literary Association, which took place at the rooms, Hill-street, Park-road, on 
Friday, the 8th inst. Mr. Latham, the president, was in the chair, and several 
papers were read. 

It has been decided that the testimonial subscribed for by the electors and 
non-electors of York to Mr. Layard, who was one of the candidates at the last 
election for that city, shall be presented on the evening of the 21st inst. On the 
evening following the presentation, a public dinner will be given to Mr. Layard. 

On Saturday last the first stone of a mechanics’ institute was laid at Marsden, 
alittle village about eight miles from Huddersfield. Subscriptions collected 
justify the expenditure of 2000/. upon the building, which will contain class- 
rooms, library, reading and news-rooms, and a large hall capable of seating 1000 
persons. When completed it will be the largest and handsomest village 
mechanics’ institution in the country. 

The new work entitled “A Life for a Life,” by the author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. The same publishers also include in their list of works in the press: 
** Realities of Paris Life,” by the author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” &c.; ‘* Female 
Influence,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys; ‘‘ The Life and Times of George Villiers, 
First Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. Thomson; ‘“ Raised to the Peerage,” by 
Mrs. Octavius Owen; ‘‘Almost a Heroine,” by the author of ‘Charles 
Auchester”; and new novels by Wilkie Collins, John E. Reade, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
Mrs. Howitt, and the author of ‘‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 

At the sale of the late Dr. Squibbs’s library on Saturday, the 9th inst., by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, in Leicester-square, an arm-chair belonging to 
Dr. Johnson was sold for 10/. 15s. The chair is an uncouth-looking piece of 
furniture of ample dimensions, and such as well became the proportions of the 
Doctor. Its new abode will be the library of Mr. Beaufoy, of South Lambeth, 
where it will find fitting company in the writing-desk of Thomson, the poet, 
already there. Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s house, where the sale took place, 
was formerly the residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, where Johnson must have 
been a frequent visitor; the auction room being on the site of the famous 
octagon room, where Reynolds painted the wit and beauty of some three 
generations. 

A correspondent of the Morning Star says: ‘‘ The past week has been marked 
by the sale of two well-known periodicals. The London Journal, which by no 
means continued its previous course of prosperity in the hands of its late pro- 
prietary, has gone back to its old owner, Mr. Stiffe, as has indeed been already 
publicly announced, on terms which, it is rumoured, contrast somewhat with 
those on which the last sale was made. This would of course dissolve the in- 
junction against the appearance of the London Daily Journal; but I believe that 
there is no present intention to resuscitate that interesting patient, which expired 
so suddenly after a three days’ life. It did notdo. The other is the Welcome 
Guest, which has, we hear, passed from Mr. Vizetelly to Mr. Maxwell, who is, 
I believe an advertising agent, and was fora short time one of the proprietors 
of the Morning Herald, atter its sale under the bankruptcy of Mr. Baldwin.” 

On Saturday afternoon (the 2nd inst.) the prizes were distributed to the 
students at University College. Lord Palmerston presided; and Lord 
Brougham, Earl Fortescue, Lord Belper, and many other patrons and bene- 
factors of the college were present. Professor Donaldson, Dean of the Faculty, 
read the report of the Council, which bore testimony to the excellent conduct of 
the students during the past year, there not having been a single case of irre- 
gularity brought before the court of discipline. The number of students on the 
roll was 205, being 28 more than in the preceding year. Of these, 115 were 
freshmen, or 11 more than matriculated in 1857-8. In consequence of the Univer- 
sity of London no longer requiring a collegiate preparation in those seeking for 
its degrees, there has been a falling off in the numbers attending the school- 
masters’ class, but still it last year contained the names of 36 students, so that 
the total number of students in the arts and law department was 241, or au 

increase of 13 on the year. As a memorial of Jewish emancipation, the 
members of that creed invested 1,000/. in the Three per Cent. Consols to found 4 
scholarship in the college, and the late Baron Goldsmid bequeathed 3,000/. free 
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of duty, viz., 2,000/. to be applied to the foundation of a chair for Hebrew, and 
1.0002. to that of a chair for geology. After the distribution of the scholarships 
and prizes, the assembly was addressed by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Brougham. In the course of his observations, the latter stated that 
three or four years ago the office of Chancellor of the University of London had 
been tendered to him, it being then vacant by the resignation of the present 
Duke of Devonshire. Though greatly honoured by the offer, he (Lord 
Brougham) declined it—from no jealousy of that body, which arose out of this 
one—from no disinclination in consequence of this body having been refused the 
charter of a university, and obliged to continue as a college only—but simply 
because he considered that, as president of this college, his position was incon- 
sistent with that of Chancellor of the University, for which he had the greatest 
respect, and which had admirably performed its functions. Among the students 
to whom prizes were awarded was a son of Kossuth’s, who gained the second- 
year prize in the Fine Arts, and the first-vear prize in Civil Engineering. The 
Council, after passing a vote of thanks to Viscount Palmerston for his kindness 
in acting as president, made the following appointments: Dr. Harley to the 
Professorship of Medical Jurisprudence, about to be resigned by Dr. Carpenter, 
in consequence of his being required to devote his whole time to the registrar- 
ship of the University of London; Mr William Pole, member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, to the Professorship of Civil Engineering in the 
college, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Harman H. Lewis; Baron 
von Stung, Professor of Tamil, to the Professorship also of Hin- 
dustani, vacant in consequence of the resignation of Professor Dowson, 
appointed Professor of Hindustani at Sandhurst ; Mr. Walter Bagehot, examiner, 
in conjunction with Professor Waley, for the Joseph Hume Scholarship in 
Political Economy, to be awarded at the commencement of the next academical 
year. A vote of thanks was also passed to the founders of the Jews’ Commemo- 
ration Scholarship, respecting which a communication was received from Mr. 
Henry Faudel, the honorary secretary to the fund, as follows: ‘‘ That in order 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the passing of the Act of the Legislature on 
the 23rd of July, 1858 (A.M. 5618), by which Jews were enabled to sit in Par- 
liament on taking an oath consistent with their religious principles, and to 
testify to the electors of the city of London the grateful sense entertained by the 
Jews of this country of the exertions made in their behalf, and in favour of 
religious liberty, by the repeated election of Baron L. de Rothschild, a Jew, as 
one of their representatives in the House of Commons, University College, 
London, be presented with 1,0007. Consols from the Jews’ Commemoration Fund, 
for the purpose of founding two scholarships of the value of 151. a year each, 
tenable for two years, and so arranged that one may be vacant in each year; 
that the scholarships be given to that student among the students of the Faculty 
of Arts of not more than one year’s standing in the college who shall be most 
distinguished by general proficiency and good conduct; that the scholarships 
shall be open to members of every religious denomination, and be given after the 
examination at the close of the session, but without any further special exami- 
nation, and that the scholarship shall be awarded by the Council on the report 
of the Faculty of Arts.” 

A novelty in the advertising line has appeared in Paris in the form of a pro- 
spectus issued by a certain Signor Falconi, who purposes to publish novels and 
romances from the pen of the best French authors (for the copyright of which 
he gives the best price) in a periodical collection called the ‘* Livre d'Or,” given 
gratis!” The Signor declares that the title-page alone will be a chef-d’euvre 
—red and blue, with a gold border—the type of the best quailty, and the paper 
hot pressed. But the reverse of every page will be devoted to advertisements 
alone. The first romance of the “Gratis Library,” as the series is called by 
Signor Falconi, is already in the press. It is by Alexandre Dumas, and entitled 
‘ Lorenzino di Medici.” The first few sheets which have been sent abroad as 
specimens of the work give good ground for ridicule. Thus, at the bottom of 
the second page, ‘“‘ The Marquis paused and added—the cheapest panamas ever 
brought to Europe;” and again, a little further on, ‘‘ The Marchesa sighed, and 
owned that she had never loved—cod-liver oil.” And soon. A month cannot 
surely elapse without the “ Gratis Library ” being made to furnish the burthen 
of many a smart vaudeville. , 

It is stated that three new papers have been established in Milan—the Lom- 
bardia, which is to be the official organ of the new Government; J/ Lavoro, a 
Radical weekly ; and La Gente Latina, a Liberal daily paper. 





BOOKS RECEN TLY PUBLISHED. 


Alexander's (C. F.) Legend of the Golden Prayers and other Poems, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Burns’s Scotch Songs, Centenary Edition, Book IL, with Accompaniments, 4to. 1s. sewed 
Bradshaw's Shilling Handbooks for Great Britain and Ireland, square, }s. each, sewed 
srandt’s (F. F.) Frank Marland’s Manuscripts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Burgon’s (Rev. J. W.) Portrait of a Christian Gentleman, 2nd edition, post 8vo. 9s. cloth 
Calder’s (I°.) Exercises in Mensuration, with their Solutions, 12mo. cloth 

Clark’s (T.) Surnames, metrically arranged and classified, 12mo. foolscap, 1s. cloth 

Drawin« Room (The) Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personages 1859, 2nd series, folio, 21s. cloth 
D’Am y's (P. B.) Cartes & Jouer et la Cartomancie, illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Dictionary (A) of Modern Slang, by a London Antiquary, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Girdlestone’s (Rev. E.) Reflected Truth, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth , 

Goethe’s Faust, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by Dr. Zerffi, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 
Greene’s (J. R.) Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Protozoa, foolscap 8vo. 2s. sewed 





Horace’s Odes, trans. into English Verse by Robinson, Vol. II. Part II. fep. 8vo. 7s 

Indestructible Moveable Books ; Book of Trades, 4to. 2s. boards 

Lambs (The) of Christ's Flock, 18mo. 6d. cloth 

Morphy (Paul), the Chess Champion, by an Englishman, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Mylne's (G. W.) Plain Words for Wayfaring Men; a Series of Prayers, 12mo. 6d. cloth 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, 11th edition, with Supplement, foolscap 8vo. 10s. cloth 

Outline (An) of English History in Verse, square, 1s. 6d. cloth 

Oxendon's Earnest Communicant, 18th thousand, 18mo. 1s. cloth 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, revised by Chevallier, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 

Plutarch’s Lives—Dryden’s Translation, revised by A. H. Clough, 5 vols, 8vo. 2/. 10s 

Polehampton’s (Rev. H. 8.) Memoir, Letters, and Diary, 3rd edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth 

Ramsay’s (E. B.) Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 3rd edit. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth 

Railway Library—Westminster Abbey, new edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. boards 

Richmond's Annals of the Poor, illustrated, 18mo. 1s. 6@ cloth 

Ross (Rev. J. L.) On Man, relative to a Present and Future State of Being, 8vo. 1( 

Robinson Crusoe, Illustrated by Grandville, new edition, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 

Schiller’s William Tell, with English notes, by Meissner, 12mo. 2s. boards 

Schmidt's (J. A. F.) German Reading Book for Beginners, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 

Smith’s (J. W.) Summary of the Law of Christ, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 

Storck’s Boy with the Bible, in German, with tran: cation by Schmidt, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d.ct 

Stanford's Map of Australasia, 4to. 60s. cloth case 

Thoughts during Sickness, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Twells’ (Rev. H.) Poetry for Repetition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Utterton’s (F. A.) Biographical Sketches of Great Emperors, Kings, &c. post 8vo. és. 6d 

Visitor’s (The) Guide to Herne Bay, with a Directory, foolscap 8vo. 6d. sewed 

Watts’s Scripture History revised, new edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth 

Wickenden’s (Rev. W.) Poems, 5th edition, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth 

Wife’s (A) Home Duties, containing Practical Hints to Inexperienced Housekeeper: 
foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Williams’s (Rev. J.) Letters on Anglican Orders, &c. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

Waverley Novels, Railway Edition: The Pirate, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards 

Williams's (S. W.) Chinese Commercial Guide, 4th edition, 8vo. 18s. boards 


Hutton’s (H. E.) Principia Greeca, an Introduction to the Study of Greek, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
loth 


cloth 


6u. cloth 











OBITUARY. 


Bowen, the Right Rev. Dr. J., Bishop of Sierra Leone, died on the 28th of May 
last, at Sierra Leone, of yellow fever. Considering that this is the third prelate 
of that see since its creation in 1852, it would appear that this dignity is a perilous 
one. Dr. Bowen was for some years a resident in Canada, and having come to 
this country in 1842, entered as a student of Trinity College, Dublin, where he in 
due course graduated. He was ordained by the present Bishop of Durham, who 
had at that time the episcopal supervision of the diocese of Ripon. In 1847 he 
went to Palestine and the East, and returned to England in 1851. Afterwards he 
visited Nineveh, where he formed the acquaintance of Mr Layard, with whom 
he was associated during many of his investigations. He visited the East a second 
time in 1854, and came back to England again in 1856. Through Mr. Layard, who is 
a relative of Lady Huntly, Dr. Bowen received from the Marquis of Huntly a 
nomination to the rectory of Orton Longueville, near Peterborough, to which he 
was instituted by the Bishop of Ely in 1853. The parish having but a small popu- 
lation, he obtained without difficulty a licence for non-residence, in order that he 
might indulge in his Eastern travels. This living he held up to the time he was 
appointed to the bishopric of Sierra Leone, to which he was consecrated in 
the chapel of Lambeth Palace on the 23rd of September, 1857, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was assisted by the Bishop of Peterborough, and the Bishop of 
Victoria, who happened at that time to bein England. Onthe13th of December, 
1857, Bishop Bowen arrived at Sierra Leone, and on the 28th of May last he died in 
consequence of a malignant attack of yellow fever. Three bishops have thus been 
sacrificed to the terrible climate of Sierra Leone. The see was constituted in 
1852, and the first bishop appointed was the Rev. Owen Emeric Vidal, of St 

John’s College, Cambridge, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Arlington, Sussex. 
He had not pursued his episcopal duties many months when he sickened and came 
back to England for the restoration of his health. Full of hope, he determined to 
return to his diocese, and on his passage back he died. He was succeeded in the 
episcopate by the Rev. John Wills Weeks, incumbent of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Lambeth, who was consecrated in Lambeth parish church in 1855. He died at his 
post early in 1857, and was succeeded by Bishop Bowen. Upon the death of Dr. 
Weeks in 1857, several gentlemen holding high positions in the Church earnestly 
pressed upon the Government the desirableness of appointing to the vacant episcopate 
what the Rev. Canon Stowell had a short time previously designated in one of his 
speeches as“ areal black bishop,” there being many coloured African gentlemen in 
holy orders—ordained by the Bishops of London after satisfactory examination— 
who were accustomed to the climate, and eminently qualified by their general attain- 
ments, Christian character, and intimate acquaintance with the native population, 
to discharge the duties of the episcopal office; but their representations were 
unheeded. It now remains with the Duke of Newcastle, the Colonial Secretary, 
to nominate a fourth Bishop of Sierra Leone, who will have jurisdiction, as his 
predecessors have had, over the coast between 20 degrees north and 20 degrees 
south latitude, and more especially the colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, the 
Gold Coast, and their dependencies. The gross income of the see is 900/. a year, 
being 500/. a year as the bishop’s allowance as colonial chaplain, and 400/. a year 
from the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. 











FRERE, the Rev. Temple, M.A., Canon of Westminster Abbey, died at his rectory, 


Roydon, near Diss, Norfolk, on Friday, the 8th, at the age of 80. Mr. Temple 
Frere was, as we believe, the son of the late John Frere, Esq., of Roydon, 
Norfolk, and Finningham, Suffolk, M.P. for Norwich, and took his B.A. degree 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1802, as eighth Junior Optime, migrating after- 
wards to his relative’s College of Downing. He was ordained deacon in 1804, and 
priest in 1805. In_ 1820 he was instituted to the family living of Roydon, near 
Diss, which he held till his decease. He owned the greater part of Diss, and was 
very active as a magistrate for the Diss division. Having served for some time as 
chaplain to the House of Commons, he was gazetted toa canonry at Westminster, 
in December, 1838, in company with the Rev. Edward Repton, who had also held 
the same office. The canonry will be filled up, and is worth 1000/. ayear. It is 
the first important piece of preferment which has fallen to Lord Palmerston’s 
disposal. 





UMMER DIET.—BROWN and} PURE WATER.—The best and cheapest 


K POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” —Zancet. 

Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who do not substi- 
stute interior articles. The most wholesome part of Indian 
corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow-root; for breakfast 
boiled simply with milk; dinner or supper, in puddings, warm 
or cold, Blanemange Cake, &c.; and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 160z. 8§d.—Paisley ; 
77a, Market-street, Manchester; Dublin; and 23, Ironmonger- 
lane, London. 


[HE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
122, eA 


WINE COMPANY, 
PALL-MALL, 

The above Company has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry and Private Families with 
PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at 
least 30 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY.........20s. and 24s, per doz, 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 20s. and 24s. e 

The finest ever introduced to this country. : 


| 











ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .. 325, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT.......c0c0-ces000 . 428. } 


Ten years in the wood. ag 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE . 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY........000 . and 60s. os 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London 
tailway station. Terms, cash. Country orders to be accom- 
panied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


} each; 


MOULDED 
suit- 


FILTER is made by the PATENT 
CARBON COMPANY, of various sizes and designs, 


able for any purpose, and at prices within the reach of all— | 


Sold, wholesale and retail, by Harrison and Co., 62, Fleet- 
street, London. 


T _ 
OUSE FURNISHING.— DRUCE and 
Co.'s Show-rooms and Galleries are the largest in 
London, the varied stock to select from is immense, the prices 
are marked in plain figures, a warranty is given; purchasers, 
before deciding, should visit this establishment, L 
saving of one-third on the best description of cabinet and 
upholstery goods. N.B. Unequalled dinlng-room chairs, 19s. 
iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each ; carpets ls. per yard under 
the usual charge; 500 easy chairs and settees; also 100 ward- 
robes to select from; luxuriant down quilts, from 5s. 6d. each. 

Illustrated Books post free.—68, 69, and 58, Baker-street. 





ORCELAIN TILE GRATES with Fire | 


lump backs. These beautiful grates are made in great 
variety, of elegant designs, and of variegated colours, suitable 
for bedrooms, dining-rooms, libraries, drawing-rooms, &c. 
Prices from 35s. to 35. Porcelain used for ornamenting grates 
is a permanently beautiful material, not in any way deterio- 
rated in the course of years, and scarcely requiring any 
cleaning. The backs end sides of these grates are made of fire 
lump in preference to ron, as the fire lump retains the heat 
for a long time, and radiates it into an apartment giving much 
comfort, and effecting a considerable saving in fuel. It may 
be safely stated that no one accustomed to the use of grates 
with fire brick backs would consent to have these parts formed 
of iron which conducts the heat away. An illustrated 
prospectus forwarded on application. L 
and Co., General Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 42, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, W., Manufacturers of Edwards's 


| Smokeless Kitchen Range. 


F. EDWARDS, SON‘ | 


and effect a | 


| of every description in stock.—*These wines have : 


;' RNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all explanations, illustrated by 300 engravings, 
to be had, post free, of P. and 8. BEYFUS, City Furniture 
Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City-road.—Goods delivered free 
to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. 
Inspection invited. Note the 15. Walnut or Rosewood 
Drawing-room suites covered in velvet. Brussels carpets 
2s. 34d. per yard. 
\ TINES from SOUTH AFRICA, Carriage 
paid to any Station in England.—Port, Sherry 
Madeira, Amontillado, 20s. and 24s. per dozen; Canadian 
Brandy, pale or brown, 15s. and 18s. per gallon; the Alhambra 
Sherry, 34s. per dozen, soft, dry, and pure. Wines and Spirits 


| aroma, and are soft, pure, and free from acidity." — Vide Do 





County Chronicle. — Prices current on application. 1 
cash.—SCALES and ANDREW, Importers, 95, Regent-street, 
London, W. 


T ry r 
H ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

STRONG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover tt with 
colour makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer at a high price. The Lancet (p. 318) states of 
Horniman’s Teas: ** The green, not being covered with Prus- 
sian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the black is not intensely 
dark: wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. Price 
3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d.perlb. London Agents: PURSELL, 78, 
Cornhill; ELPHINSTONE, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford-street 
and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank; WoLr, 75, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard; Dopson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Packets by Horniman’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 
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QAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, eee hill, 
* are the Inventors and Sole Makers of the SYDENH AM 
rROUSERS, 17s. 6d., of the choicest Woollen Doeskins, com- 
prising 1,000 new patterns. pe eM 
QAM EL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, 
A woes the fit and excellence of their 

CLERICAL SUIT, — or steel mixed, 80s.; and their ex- 

sllent DRE SS SU “A 


QAMU EL BROTHE RS, 

warrant their BOYS’ SU ITS, 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Lu: dgate- hill, 
\ warrant their LIGHT SUMMER PROMEN ADE C OAT, 
Is.; and their elegant ALL-ALIKE SYDENHAM SUITS, 


mplete, 59s. 


~ 99, , Ludgate-bill, 


at 24s. complete. 


NDIA and BRITISH SHAWLS 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description 
CLEANED, and the Colours preserved. Black dyed _for 


and finished in a few days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room suites, of all sorts, cleaned, 
tyved, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
leaned, by SAMUEL OSMOND and CO., 8, Ivy-lane, 
Newgate-street, London. 
aleu bw SWeOoOoTr —_ 
(JHE SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA 
SUITS, 


Mourning every Wednesday, 





At 47s., 508., 55s., 60s., and 68s., made to order from materials, 
1ll wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
ant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W., are better 


ilue than can be obtained at any other house in the Kingdom. 
N A perfect fit guaranteed 


FOR IN 


w™. 


Ladies’ 
lés. 6d. 

Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 

Ladies — a Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 2 
Ww. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's, London. 


] ADIES, why give such High Prices for 


your STAY BODIC ES when you can obtain a single 


FASHIONS PE ere OATS LADIES SHOULD 
r 


SI 
C ARTER’S WHOLESALE 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 


and 





Pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
md the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices? 


Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 

Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21s. 

The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25. 
Engravings ot the above and Trade Lists free. 

peseaeie, © Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's. Manufactory, 


, Newing gton-causew! ay, London : ran 
AW RENCE HYAM and the SPRING 
attire for 


4 SEASON of 1859.—The style and make of 
gentlemen, children, boys, and elder youths, are made objects 
of particular study by the proprietor, who has now introduced 
1 Spring stock, which for extent, variety, beauty. and general 
excellence, was never equalled. The plain and fancy fabrics, 
from which the suits and garments are manufactured, are all 
selected from the best textural productions in every variety of 
vattern. 

LAWRENCE HYAM'S CLOTHING for BOYS and 
YOUTHS.—All ages of the youth are adequately provided for 
in L. Hyam’s varied and magnificent juvenile and 
youth's attire, designed and made by the artists of talent, taste, 

nd experience, specially engaged on this description of dress. 
Parents and guardians should make ins pection of the becoming 
ind beautiful dresses, suits, and single garments now on 
view. The prices of school suits vary from half-a-guinea to 
2ls.; and for full-dress suits from 1/. to rousers and 
vests of like pattern, conjunctively, for half-a-guinea to a 
guinea. 

LAWRENCE 








Wu 








stock of 





HYAM’'S SPECIFIC NOTICE.—The Pro- 


prietor would emphatically notify that he is in no way con- 
nected with any other house in London. The only establish- 
nents at which L. Hyam’s good, fashionable, economical, and 


widely celebrated attire can be procured are the following 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 36, Gracechurch 
WEST-END BRANCH, 189 and 190 (corner 
street), Tottenham-court-road, W 


PPENDE “RS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, 


HIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of th 


-street, E.C, 


f Francis- 


‘and 


above one Tre- 







= ssted, before finally deciding, to vi WILLL iM 8. 
3URTON’S SHOW-ROOMS They cor such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RAN CHIMNEY 


NGES, 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
1s Cannot be apprvached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
yeauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 


31. 10s ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/1. 12s. ; steel 
fenders, 2/. 15s. to lil.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
rom 2. 15s. to 182.; chimney pieces, from 17. &s. to 80/.; fire- 


ons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and all 
ther PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


shHonn ~ 
BE XDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S§S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
f Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
8 at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establi 
ruished in this country. 








Bedsteads, from ....cceceserseeees 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ... . 8s. Od. to 6l. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. Od. to 7s. each, 


All other kinds at the s ee > Ts ite 
Pure Colza Oil ..... 3d. per gallon. 
Cu TLERY, W AR R AN’ T ED. —The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in ae world, 
is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON at 
munerative only because of the ~ ne ss of 
the sales. inch ivory-handled table Knives, with high 
shoulders, 6d. per dozen; desserts to match 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per d ; extra fine ivory, “x 
with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; yy <4 bone table knives, 6s 
per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2 per pair; black horn 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desser ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from Is. each. The largest stock in e iste nce of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, 
»f the new plated fish-carvers. 


j FILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 


FURNISHING [RONMONGE CATALOGUE may 
Tlustrat ons of _ illimites 1 Stock 0 
} i 


all warranted, 
prices that are re 
34 
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zen 











4 6s. 


CRY 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
f Electro and Sheffield 






Plate, Nickel Silve al Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot-water Dist rs, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea and 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 


with Lists of Prices, and Plans ot the Sixtee n 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and & 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, Lond 2 


Hangings, &c, 
large Show-rooms, 
Newman-street ; 
Established 1820. 


shment the most distin- | 


| Patentees, G. 
| Manufacturers, 51, 


complete | 


| site the Princess 


| on the 


| Box. 





HE CRYSTAL CIGARET I "E.—By her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, Havannah, 
Turkey. Retail of all Tobacconists, and Wholesale of the 
t and S GOODES, Tobacco, Snuff, and Cigar 
New gate- -street, E.¢ 


LENFI ELD PATENT ST ARCH, 
SI USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WoTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and | Lond mn. 
INSTITUTE of ANATOMY 
and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- 
s Theatre.—This splendid Instltution is now 
complete, and Open daily, forGentlemen only, from 11 a.m. till 
10p.m. Popular Lectures take place six times every day, 
illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb ‘collec- 
tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world ; also 
extraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Adn iission 
One Shilling. Catalogue free. 
“A really splendid co llecti on. 
ry x 
T ANDSOME BR: ASS and IRON ‘BE D- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
use and for Tropical Climates. Handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Brass Mountings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron 
sedsteads for Servants; every description of W. ood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed- 
room Furniture. 


HEAL and SON’S Illustrated Catalogue, 
containing designs and prices of 100 Bedste ads, as 
well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent 
free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and 


Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 
ro: ud Ww 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
Health and Longevity by the proper Mastication of Food. 
R OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is 0 
ble value in IMPROVING and BEAUTIFYING the 


f inestima- 
TEETH, 


STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and in rendering the 
BREATH PURE and FRAGRANT. It eradicates Tartar 


from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 
PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 
—The words “ ROWLANDS' ODONTO,” &c., are 
and “A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HAT- 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Per- 


CAUTION. 
Label, 
TON-GAKDE 
Price 2s. 9d. 





fume rs. 


‘ ry : ’ 
{EATI NG’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING (ek Anges powder is harmless 
to Apr life, but unrivalled in destroying fleas, bugs, emmets, 
flies, cockroaches, beetles, gnats, mosquitos, moths in furs, 
and every other insect in all stages of metamorphosis. Sports- 
men find this invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for pet a It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature. Sold in packets, Is, 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. One 
shilling packets free for fourteen, or treble size for thirty-six 
postage-stamps, by T. KEATI NG, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's, 
London, E.C. Take Notice.—Ez ‘h ge nui ne packet bears the 
above name and address. See The Field, Oct. 2nd and 9th, 
pp. 263, 285, and 294. 








YHE FATALITY of DISEASE.—Hollo- 


way's Pills.—It is distressing to look around us and see 
the numbers that are hourly carried prematurely to their 
graves who might easily be saved by medicines suited to their 
complaints. In the majority of cases, diseases originate in im- 
pure or impoverished blood. Holloway’s Pills act on that vital 
fluid—they expel from the secretory organs and the circulation 
the morbid matter which produces inflammation, pain, fever, 
debility, and physical decay When taken according to the 
printed directions, they have never been known to fail. Under 
a course of these pills the sick man soon rises from his bed, 
and the feeble become robust. The cure is not superficial or 
temporary, but complete and permanen 


HE BEST FOOD for CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Super Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 





rior 





class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much app rove d for making a delicious 


Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternate ly with the Patent Barley, 


} an excellent food for Infants and Children. 


| and others in Town and Country, 


and 


GENERAL | 


Prepared only by the Patentees, Roprnson, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 


in Packets of 6d. and 1s. ; 


anisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each. 


and Family C 
RUPTURES._BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE , 
j 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft be anc lage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A single Trus is. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Double Tru . 6d., ind 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 498. and 52s. 6d. Post: 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN W HITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELA 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for g 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNE é 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPR ‘AINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and imexpensive, and is 
drawn on ane: an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s, 
each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN wate, 












Postage, 1s. 
















Manufacturer, 228, Pice London, 


udilly, 





all fitted with Bedding | 


Just published, 3rd edition, 2s. 6d., by post for 32 stamps, 
On 
ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. 7 ith a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to th 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, C harlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurabk 
class to the curable."’—Zancet. 


~~ * ond on: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





A S a Medicine long highly esteemed for its 
curative powers in cases of “Indigestion, Sick Headach« 
Nervousness, and affections of the Liver and Bowels, 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strong) 
recommaended, having stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century.—Prepared only by JaMES COCKL», 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and may be had of all medi- 
cine > vendors, in boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 
\ highly respectable LADY hi aving been 
restored to health from incipient C onsumption, wit! 
Nervousness and other serious internal disorders, by simpi 
means, and knowing many other Ladies restored by the sam 
; treatment who are also willing to bear the same testimony 
induces her with pleasure to forward to the afflicted informa 
tion of the treatment on receipt of Two Stamps, and ; 
directed envelope, to prepay postage, addressed to Mrs 
Morrison, 11, W alpole- street, Cc hel -Isea. 


R. MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 


| 
| LITY: its Cause and C onsequences. Iilustrated }) 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
the Anatomica! and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treate 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
“SECRETARY,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street 
Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&c. Post free fortwo stamps. 


yEprea o , 
JEFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
v Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair: 

yet there are hundreds who desire to make their hair loo} 
well, keep it from turning grey and falling off, but are unac- 
quainted with the means to do so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
OF COLUMBIA to them is a priceless treasure—it is the on] 
certain remedy. Established upwards of thirty years, it has 
wishstood every opposition and imitation, and by the increas- 
ing demand proves its true value. In producing whiskers © 
moustaches, aiding weak thin hair to become strong, it ha 

| noeqnal. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—Sold wholesale an 
| retail by C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street Nort! 
(seven doors from the Strand), Ww.C, 


XTRAORDINARY CURES by “DR. 

4 COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE be cat 
Coughs, Asthma, Neuralgia, Diphtheria, ervous Head- 
aches, &c., Relief instantaneous. No medicine has ever ob- 
tained such unquestionable medical testimony, universall) 
adopted by the profession, and highly rec ommended for genera 
use. Sole M: innfacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, Operativ 
Chemist to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London; 
able Chemists.—Sold in Bottles, 2s, 
free on receipt of stamps or post-of 
we yrthy the attention of the afflicted.” 

Z¥mes s Reports. 


























and may be had of all respe 
Od. 





and 4s. 6d., carriag 
e order. “This is wi 
—See Lancet and Medica 


OR the I NFORMATION of the WORLD. 
—People of - England, read what 50,000 persons have do 
| for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Eusto: 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all th 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian —- throughout the wor 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian systen 
medicine, introduced by JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, w! 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medic 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by 
penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of h 
disc ove ries. Re ad the * Morisoniana,”’ and the cases of cure 


PECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING 
DEAFNESS.—New Discovery. —39, Albemarle-street 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Or, 
Vibrator, an extraordinary, powerful, small, newly inveni 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, t 
— anything of the kind that has been, or probably ev 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projectin 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not percepti! 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation ; to he 
distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the unpleasa! 
sensation ofsinging noises in the ears is entirely removed, a 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desire: 
THE Eyes.—Optical improvements to enable persons at a 
advanced age to read with ease and discriminate objects w 
perfect distinctness.—Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, opeician 
and oculists, have invented, Spectacle Lenses of the greates' 
transparent power. The valuable advantage derived fro: 
this invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserve: 
and strengthened, and very a; ged persons are enabled to e1 
| ploy their sight at the most minute occupation—can see wit 
these lenses of a much less magnifying power—and they 4 
not require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects « 
further powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant pate! 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasse- 
to know the distances, possessing such extraordinary powe 
| that some, from 8} inches, will show distinctly Jupiter> 
| moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a vé 
| 




















powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walt) 
to a: minute objects at a distance of from four to fi 

, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the Y 
Hotel, W. 


EETH W ITHOUT SPRINGS.— 
33, Ludgate-hill and 110, Regent-street, are the Dent 
Establishments of Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old-Establish« 
Dentists, Patentees of the system for insuring perfect Arti 
lation and Mastication without the impediments usually 4 
tendant upon the ordinary plans. n their IMP ROVE! 
MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS there ar 
Springs or Wires, no extraction of roots; the fit is of the : 0 
unerring accuracy, while, from the flexibility of the age! 
employed, pressure upon the gums or remaining teeth is ¢ 
tirely avoided. It is permanent, wholesome, and congenial t 
the mouth, and when in use defies the notice of the closes! 
observer. It is only necessary to see them to be convinced 
their superiority: and unless every satisfaction be given, ” 
fee is accepted. The best materials are used, which Mess!* 
| GABRIEL are enabled to supply at prices lower than ar 
usually charged for common qualities, they having on th 
premises extensive laboratories for the manufacture of ever) 
speciality appertaining to the profession. Consultation gratis 
Established 1804. And at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
GABRIEL’S TREATISE fully explains the system 
may be had gratis, or stamped envelope. The PA ENT 
hed HITE ENAMEL, which e flectually restores decayed frov 
eth, can only be Sterne ad as above.—Observe the numbers 
TE 


| miles. — 






























| Pr EPARED WH ITTA PERC HA ENAMEL, the 

} best Stopping for decaye ‘4 Teeth or Toothache, Is. 6d. per bos. 
| obtainable through ( h emist in town or country, or direct 
| 20 stamps.—** Messrs. G.’s Improvements in Dentistry ar 
| really important, and will well — ay a visit to their esta)list- 





| ments,”—Sunday Trmes, Sept. 6th,1857 
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PUBLICATIONS 


oF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 


NEW 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON 
> 
. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 
fe, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
W ILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo 


2, ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American 
deceased. ByS. A. ALLIBONE, Vol. I. imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005. 24s. 

3, ALTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electricity, 
Theoretic al and Practical; and its use in the Treatment of 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTE 


M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 

4. BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
OER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hitherto unfigured specimens. 

BAIRD.-—The Mammals of North America. 
rhe descriptions of Species based chiefly on the collections in 
the Museum of the Sinithsonian Institution. By SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. With eighty-seven Plates of original figures, plain and 
coloured, illustrating the Genera and Species, and including 
details of external form and Osteology. Post 4to. cloth, pp. 
764, Philadelphia 1859. 4/7. 4s 

6. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of Words and Phrases C olloquially meee in the 
United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLE’ Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. pp 
XXX 524, 16s. 

7. BORMANN.—The Shrapnel Shell in England 
wd in Belgium, with some reflections on the use of this projec- 
tile inthe late Crimean War. A Historico-Technical Sketch 
Major-General BORMANN, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty 

the King of the Belgians. With Appendix. 8vo. cloth, pp. 167, 
1859. 7s. ‘6d. 

8. CATHERINE II.—Memoirs of the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia, written by he _ Edited, with a 
Preface, by ALEXANDER HERZEN vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

9. CHOICE of PEARLS.—Collected by SALO- 
MON IBN GABRIOL in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew 
by JEHUDA IBN TIBBON, edited with an English transla- 
tion and notes by Rev. B. H. ASHER. Fep. 8vo. pp. 250, 

10. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH L ERATURE of the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
»f Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s. 

11, DEANE,.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone 

f the Connectic ut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 
P Ns ates, With descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAMES 
DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 4to. 

12. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries ; including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols, royal 8vo. pp. 2,000. Numerous Illus- 
trations, 2i. 8s. 

FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
profusel ly Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane's Arctic 

Explorations. 8vo. 

14. GASPEY.—The Upper Rhine illustrating its 
finest Cities, Castles, Ruins, and Landscapes. From Drawings 
by Messrs Rohbock, Louis and Julius Lange, engraved by the 
most distinguished Artists; with an Historical and Topogra- 
phical Text edited by Dr. GASPEY. 8vo. cloth gilt, pp. 492 
with one hundred and thirty- -four Steel engravings. 2/. 2s. 

15. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Edited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. In Quar- 
terly 8vo. Parts, with Illustrations. Annual subscription, 21s. 


16. KOHL.—The Sea-coasts of the United States, 

















their Hydrography and Maritime History. 
Vol [. History i fF" — — 
Il. Hydrography § of the Atlantic or East Coast, 
IIL. Gulf of Mexico or Southern Coast 
IV. Western or Pacific Coast 
Miustrated with fifty-six reduced and one large Historical Chart. 
. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
Dr. ‘, KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 


18. LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to 
the Furnaces, Forges, and Rolling Mills of the United States, 
with discussions on Lron as a Chemical Element, an American 
Ore, and a Manufac a Article in Commerce and in History. 
By J. P. LESLEY, ‘retary ot the American Iron 
tion, and published by authority of the same. With five Maps 
and numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, pp. 772. 30s. 








19. MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Sg 
Beanties of the French and Spanish Languages. sy M. de 
MORENTIN. 8vo. 


20. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 


Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, third 
"a ta gilt edges, price 7s. 6d 

21. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present ; with 


ene Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the Rev. HENRY 
8. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 
uumerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted 


Associa- | 





Authors living and | 


| 


1AUS, | 


| 





| 
| 





Lithographs, Maps, &c. 21s. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in pr 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The * Pri 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps 

23. SEEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for | 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. In 
lvol. 8vo. with Chart. 

24. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: 


the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into 





eparation 
ill be | 


yposals,”’ &e., for- 


History of 


the English } 


Tongue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by tl 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In 1 vol. crown 8yo 


25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou | 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des livres 


Telatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a | 
8vo. 


S BIBL = *RAP 'HICAL Gl 


‘an1700, Par Paul Troemel. 
26. TRUBNER’S 
tO AMERICAN LITE 

ublished in the Unite Am sri \ from 1817 t 
Compiled and Edited by NIC HOLAS TRUBNER. Inly 
3v0. pp. 800, half-bound, 18s. 

27. WEDGWOOD.—A _ Dictionary of Raglich 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. I. svo. 


TIDE 






28. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. | May be had by order of any Booksell 


By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With an Index. 


TRUBNER and € 10., 60, Paternoster-row, 


8vo. cloth 


} 
| 
London. 


' 
Used at the present day in the Streets ¥ London, the Universities of Oxford 


Now ready, 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 
MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR WORDS, 


and C ambridge, the Houses of Par 
liament, the Dens of St. Giles, and the Palaces of St. James; preceded by a HISTORY of CANT and VULGAR 
LANGUAGE from the Time of Henry VIIL., showing its Connexion with the GIPSEY TONGUE With 
Glossaries of Two SEcrET LANGUAGES, spoker 1 by the W ANDERING TRIBES OF LonDoN, the C ostermon; gers and 
the Patterers; with Explanation of the HIEROGLYPHICS USED BY VAGABONDS and Fac-simile Draw- 
ing of a CADGERS’ Map or A BeaeGrnc DISTRICT. 


BY A LONDON ANTIQUARY. 


loth, 4s. 6d. 
** Rabble-charming words, which carry so much wild-fire wrapt up in them.” 


Fep. 8vo. extra c 
— South 


This interesting work is an important contribution to nomination in common conversation, MOST OF WHICH 
popular philology, as it chronicles for the first time nearly | ARE CONTAINED IN NO ENGLISH DICTIONARY whatever. 
THREE THOUSAND Worpbs used by persons of every de- | The origin of many cant and slang words is also traced. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Publisher, 15Is, W.; and all Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY LIBRARY. 
THE RELIGION of GEOLOG Y endiias CONNE CTED SCIENCES. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D.; with an additional Lecture, giving a summary of the 
Author's present views of the whole subject ; with corrections and additions throughout. Price 2s. cloth. 

This volume is the first of a series of works on History, Science, Biography, Travels, and General Literature, to 
be published monthly. To Subscribers for the year’s issue of Twelve Volumes the price will be 21s. For names of 
books and other particulars see prospectus, which can be had of any Bookseller, or from the publisher on re ceipt of 
a stamped addressed envelope. 


London: Piccadilly, 





NEW WORKS OF INTEREST. 
By EDGAR DEWSLAND. 


of a FIRST FAULT: 


THE DUDLEYS 


cloth, 78. 6d. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 


HAWKSVIEW: a 


HOLME LEE. 


Crown 8vo. 


a Tale for Youth. 


Family History of our own Times. By 
oth, 7s. 6d a 


Crown 8yo. cl 


‘There's always sunshine ewhere in the world.” 


som 
The rapid sale which this work has met with is an indication of its merits. 


JAMES BLAC 


Early application for copies is requested. 


London: KWOOD, Paternoster-row. 





price i2s, 


Crockford's Clerical Directory, for 1860. 


SECOND YEAR.) 
AL AND STATISTICAL 


OR 


All Facts relating to the + Cleray and the Church. 


Vill be published on 2nd January, 1860, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, 


BEING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHIC BOOK OF REFERENCE 


NHE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in alphabetical order, the Name and Address 


of every C lergyman in England and Wales, and, in addition, the whole of the facts having reference to 
himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may be) which he holds. It presents at one view a C onspectus of 
the Collegiate, Clerical, “and Literary Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his L iving. 
rhis vast and varied collection of facts and dates relating to the Clergy and the Church may be fully relic d on 
for accuracy, having been obtained by a fourfold canvass of the whole of the English Clergy. The cost of collection 
and compilation has been very great, but the Publisher believes that he has succeeded in producing the most “usefal, 


















because most complete and comprehensive, Directory of the Clergy and the Church which has yet been offered to 

the Public. 

As the CLERICAL DrreEcTOoRY is the only reference-book of the kind which correctly gives the Addresses of the 

Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting-house as in the Library. 

CONTENTS of the CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 

SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, with their Post-t owns, Diocese, Name and Address of 
Clergyman in England and Wales, with the rea sam $8 Patr n, amount of Tithe, Acreage of Glebe, Augmenta- 
and Post-town. tions, Endowment, Glebe House or Rectory, gross Value to 

The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNIVERSITY the Beneficed, and amount of population. 
of which each is or has been a Mem + r e dates of EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS—such as 
the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Fellows! 1 17 hips Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, Rural Dean, Justice of the 
held by each, as well as all Academical H r Peace, Master of an Endowed or Public School—are added 
ind Degrees n each instance 

HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with the Diocese | DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such as 
and name of the Ordinating Bishop Dean. Cc h ap ter; Ce Archdeacon, Prebend, with 

PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS | - value of Appointment—are likewise nc 





BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Cl 





gyman, from the youngest Curate to the Primate of all lergymen are describ 

England, with the date of Appointment, Name and Address n each instance, with all particulars as to T Size, Put 

f Patron, and amount of Stipend In numerous instances lisher, date of Publication “and Price 

the wh je of a Clergyman’'s past Appointments are also REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Appointments is 
registered. ) rendered perfectly easy by means of a separate and ample 
| BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, Index 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Denajegrniagecic nied THE PRESS. 

The Returns supplied to tl E I CLERICA and the Chur We fee re that the CLeRmoAL DrrgoTrorr 
DIRECTORY are corrected in proof ds the ( hf. nen to ¥ 1 will soon supersede the « ld- fashi ym 1 Clergy List.’ "—Coure 
they have reference."’—The 7imes, 30th June, 1859 Circular. 

That it has been in every particular compiled with the The value of the Crerrcan Directory is in the proof that 





















| most scrupulous care we can have n 10 dout »t; and there can t ta s how small the general inc ymes of the Clergy are.” 
» doub it also that it will at on ik place in t ir Sa R 
is the standard book of reference in n tot ( _ Cont ng not y an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
M rning Herald ditional information as makes it a Biographical 
CROCKFORD'S CLERICAL DIRECTOR 3 lisputed tes and Querve 
1uthority. ’"—Globe F ly a most comprehensive and usefal work of 
rhis work is what it professes to be, grapl is the Clergy and the Church.”—/¥ee- 
| statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clerg; 
r, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by JOHN 
CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, Wc 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
. patie 
D. BU. td 
LATIN.—By sha er, ( 


’.. H. ADAMS. 

LATIN EXERCISES, 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar: with a Lexicon and Notes. Fifth Thousand, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK.—By the same Author. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the 
rangement of the Greek Delectus and the 
WORDSWORTH’S Grammar; with a Lexicon. Second 
Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH’S Gram- 
mar; witha Lexicon and Appendix. Eighth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with | 
Prolegomena, Notes,® andjjReferences, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. 
Second “on mn, St. Mark, ls. 6 


St. John, 2s. 
GERMAN. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. _Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the 
By HENRY W. DULCKEN. 
Key to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Mme. BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 5s 


FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and 
Dictionary. 
Grammar School. 

THE ACCIDENCE 
MAR;; showing, ina simple tabular form, the reflections 
of the various parts of Speech. By the same Author. 
12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the Use of 
Beginners, to enable them to Write and Speak the Ger- 
man Language with correctness and fluency ; with a Key. 
By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. éd. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERM AN 
READER. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted ‘to 
Rules of his German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 

cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
with Reader and Exercises. Sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

ERMELER'S (C, F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the - of Students by Dr. A. 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, : 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3 
HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Edition, revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 9d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases, Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, &. By Dr. BARTELS. Square 1é6mo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST 
and GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TALES 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION. Second Edition. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Eeeeeene. With copious Notes. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 


FRENCH, 
TREATISE on FRENCH 
illustrated by numerous Exercises. 
0. C. ANGOVILLE, French 
College. Third Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the plan of the 
32mo. stiff wrap per, ls. 6d. each. 

MANIER’S 
READER. 32mo. stiff wrapper, 1s."6d. each. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely 
beginners and students of the French language. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LANGUAGE: or, 
Conversations in English and French, followed by Models 
of Receipts, Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. 
bound. 

A COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION, 
in Three Parts: Grammatical Course, Reading and 
Translation Course, Conversation Course. By A. 
SEARS, Professor in the C olle — Institution, 1 
pool. One thick vol. 12mo. cloth, : 
rately, 2s.; anda Key to to the whole. 


London: D. NUTT, 270.8 


St. Matthew, 


2s. 66 St. Luke, 2s.; 


12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d 


the 


12mo. 


8. 6d 


on the | 
Second 


in ENGLISH 


and 


A COMPLETE 
GRAMMAR, 


by 


iseful 


a 


Strand. 


adapted tothe arrange- | 


ar- | 
Rev. C. | 


Original French Edition. | 


By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINMETZ, Bedford | 


of GERMAN GRAM- | 


Square 12mo. | 


Master at Winchester | 


Abbé Bossut. | 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH | 


to | 


Liver- | 
Each Part sepa- | 








|LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


HE EDINBU non 

No. CCXXIII. JULY, 1859. 

}. STATE OF THE NAVY. 

2. THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

3. MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 

4. THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

. FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 

5. QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

7. DR. CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

. BRIALMONT'S LIFE OF THE DUKE 
LINGTON. 

| 9. ADAM BEDE. 

1 10. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING 

11. THE LATE MINISTRY. 


| Galbraith and Haughton’s New 


Scientific Manuals. 
\ ANUAL 
pI 


8vo. price 6s. sewed. 


OF WEL- 


of PROTOZOA; with a 
General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. 
By J. REAY GREENE, B.A., M.R.1.A., Professor of 
Natural History in the Queen’s College, Cork, &c. 


Being the first of a New Series of Manuals of the Ex- 


perimental and Natural Sciences. 
J. A. GALBRAITH, M.A., 
TON, M.A., F.R.S 


Edited by the Rev. | 
and the Rev. S. HAUGH- 
Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2s. 

[On Thursday next. 


3. 
EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: 
a Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 
Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A., President. 


*,* The Second Edition ready next week. 
4, 
UR NAVAL POSITION 
POLICY. Bya NAVAL PEER. 
Map and Plan ......... wancceedvecoreerncessececoecss Post 8vo. 12s. 


Club. 


OURNAL KEPT in TURKEY and | 
e GREECE in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning 
of 1858. By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esq. Maps and 
Illustrations ........eseeeers ieenaenasabes aisassouee Post 8vo. 12s. 
AMUEL 


‘ 
S TIONS. 


SHARPE 


6. 
ROGERS’S 


Edited by his Nephew, 


RECOLLEC- | 


WILLIAM | 


VIRST IMPRES SSIONS of the NEW | 
- WORLD on TWO TRAVELLERS from the 

OLD, in the Autumn of 1858. Map by ARROWSMITH. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

8. 

‘THE PYRENEES, WEST and EAST. 
By C. R. WELD, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrations 
in Chromo-xylography Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


if ADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE 

J ROSA, and Visits to the Italian Valleys. Map, 

coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts ..........+ Post 8vo. 14s. 
ARY 


10. 
M ANNE 

4 NINCK’S ESSAYS on BEAUTY, 
PERAMENTS, and ARCHITECTURE. 
C.C. HANKIN,. 


the TEM- 
Edited by 


MHE DOG in HE ALTH and DISEASE. 


By STONEHENGE, Author of ‘ The Greyhound,” 
&c. Square crown 8vo. with numerous Woodcut Illus- 
| TYAGIONS ..ccccsccccesccrcccccsccnscecosesesesousee [On Friday next. 


12. 
the SENSE of VISION 
By the late Dr. THOMAS 


** Hints to Mothers.” 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
13. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


WORKS. People’s Edition, now complete. 


BEINDNESS, 
) DENIED and LOST. 


BULL, Author of 


2 vols. 8s. | 


14. 

HE REV. BADEN POWELL on the 
ORDER of NATURE considered with reference 

| to the CLAIMS of REVELATION... Crown Syo. 12s. 

15 
7TEITH JOHNSTON’S 
GAZETTEER; or, Geographical Dictionary. 
| Third Edition, corrected to May 1859.........++ 8vo. 
16. 

\ OORE’S NATIONAL 
ei other SONGS, with Pianoforte 


| People’s Edition, now publishing monthly, 
PETEIOED ces ccccnes ctvetarcssvesesccossonnseibeees [I. and II. ready 
RE’S 


M°°? the Notes, &c., and a Portrait, complete. 
Edition, now publis shing monthly, in Shilling Parts 
{I. to IV. ready. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 


and 


AIRS, 





London : 


REVIEW, | 


Series of | 


and | 
With coloured | 


SCHIMMELPEN- | 


Post Svo. 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL | 


308, | 


Accompaniment. 
in Culling 


POETICAL WORKS, with | 


People's 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
> — 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of 
* John Halifax, Gentleman,” “* A Woman’s Thoughts 
* &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


| SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST'S LIFE 
| in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and theCANARY ISLANDS, 
By Mrs. EL IZAB ETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations. 
“Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at 
| Teneriffe, is one ‘of the first of female English water-colour 
artists. Her book is like her painting, luminous, rich, and 
fresh. We welcome it (as the public will also do) with 
| sincere pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a clever, 
| quick-sig shted, and thoughtful woman. "Atheneum. 


|THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
A BEATON, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. From 
the German of Dr. FRANKL. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Those persons who are curious in matters connected with 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants are strongly recommended to 
| read this work, which contains more information than is to be 
| found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.”"—Z'imes. 


‘THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 

“ These volumes, disclosing as they do the motives of indi- 
viduals, the secret movements of parties, and the causes of 
public events, areof high value to the student, and exceedingly 

interesting to the general reader.”"—Daily News. 


WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”’ Price 5s. Forming the Fifth Volume 
of Hurst and BLAcKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OP 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
each comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, 
bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. The following 
Volumes are also now published : 

. SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE, 

. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

3. The CRESCENT and the CROSS, by Exior War- 
BURTON. 

| 4. NATHALIE, by JULIA KAVANAGH. 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
|THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. 


the Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth.’’ 3 vols. 
‘ The Lees of Blendon Hall’ is among the very best novels 
| of the season. Itis a first-rate novel.’’"—John Bull. 
“We anticipate for ‘The Lees of Blendon Hall’ 
| The story is most interesting.’’"—Chronicle. 
‘An admirable novel.”’—Odserver. 
“A most powerful story.’’—Sun. 


| HELEN LINDSAY, or the Trial of Faith. 


By a Clergyman’s Daugiiter. 2 vols. 21s. 


| THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 
Author of ‘Sidney Grey.’’ 3 vols. 
“ An excellent and very interesting novel. 
| a high standard of life and thought. 
| et —Atheneum. 
** A book of a very high class. 
fae, "Chronicle. 


'A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 
“The Discipline of Life,” ‘‘ The Two Brothers,” &c. 
awe. with Illustrations by BIRKET Foster. 7s. 64 

‘A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work 
we can recommend. It breathes purity and refinement in 
every page.”’—Leader. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 
FRANCIS. 3 vols. with Illustrations by LEE cH. 
‘An agreeable book—written by a gentleman, and for 

| gentlemen."’—Critic. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘* Novels and Novelists.”’ 3 vols. 
“*Miriam Copley’ is by no unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson 

has already made his reputation, and this clever production 

cannot fail to add to it.""— John Bull. 
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By the 


The author has 
The tale is beautifally 


Its perusal will delight every 





L. HACHETTE “AND (0.'S 
GREAT DICTIONARIES. 
——_—_> 

CTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo. 55 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D’HISTOIRE 
i de GEOGRAPHIE. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 2,065 

1 fr. 


DES 


p 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
SCIENCES. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1,750. 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CON- 
| TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU. pp. 1,802. 25 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE POLI- 


TIQUE. 2 vols. 50 fr. 


x 
| 
| 


Just out, price 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA VIE PRATIQUE A 
LA VILLE ET A LA CAMPAGNE.—CONTENANT: 
. De Religion et d’Education. 
2. De Législation et d’ Administration. 
3. De Finances. 
4. D’Industrie et de Commerce. 
5. D’ Economie Domestique. 
6. D’Economie Rurale. 
7. D’Exercises de Corps et de Jeux de Societe. 
L. HacnerTre and Co., French Publishers, 18, King William- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


—— 
——— 





Printed and publishe d by. by JOHN C ROCKFORD, @ at 19, Ww ellington- 
} street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of 
diesex.—Saturday, July 16, 1859. 
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